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On, she ran, the pink and white petals flying behind her. 
(Frontispiece) (Princess Polly.) 
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PRINCESS POLLY 


CHAPTER I. 
MAKING FRIENDS. 


UNSHINE everywhere, blue sky, and 
floating clouds, and the scent of ap- 
ple-blossoms swept along upon the soft 
breeze, made the morning seem like na- 
ture’s holiday. 

A fair little girl, with ringlets as bright 
as the sunlight, ran across the field, a 
branch of apple-blossoms over her shoul- 
der, from which the petals were flying, like 
a tiny snow squall. 

Her cheeks were as softly pink as the 
apple-blossoms, and she laughed gaily as 
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she ran along, her white teeth eve be- 
tween her red lips. 

She was Polly Sherwood, or Princess 
Polly, as her friends loved to call her. 

On, on she ran, the pink and white 
petals flying behind her, until she reached 
a little grove, where, beside the brook, she 
sat down to rest. She laid the flowering 
branch upon the grass. 

“You’re not much to look at,” she said, 
“because your petals are left flying across 
the fields. *Tisn’t everyone that can make 
a tiny snow-storm, and these snow-flakes 
were scented, oh, so sweetly.” 

Again she shook the branch, but this 
time she held it over the brook, and the 
petals floated on its surface, like fairy 
boats, over little eddies, and tiny falls, 
around a big stone that peeped to catch the 
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light, and show its fine coat of green moss, 
and on again beyond the slender birches. 

She had asked the gardener to give her a 
branch that had been blossomed long 
enough so that the flowers might easily fall 
apart. | 

“Mama likes the freshest ones, with 
plenty of pink buds for the dining-room, 
and hall, but I like the other kind best to 
play with,” she had said. 

Old Martin had given her the branch 
that she wished, and had chuckled with 
delight, as she ran, laughing, across the 
fields. 

“The merriest child in the world,” he 
said, “none gayer or sweeter, hunt the land 
over.” 

Sherwood Hall had belonged to Polly’s 
erandfather, and its present owner, Arthur 
Sherwood, with his wife, and little daugh- 
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ter Polly, had come, in the early spring, to 
make it their home. : 

The gardener had mended the trellises, 
over which the rose vines clambered, the 
walks, and the broad driveway had been 
put in order, and the latticed windows of 
the beautiful old house looked out upon 
the sunlit garden, as if approving of the 
work that had been done. 

There were fire-places in the hall and 
living room that spoke of cheer for win- 
try weather, and the wide verandas meant 
quite as much pleasure for long summer 
days. | 

At one end of the house, the quaint old 
roof swept almost to the ground, and the 
rose-vine that clambered over it, in June, 
would deck it with a mantle of glowing 
blossoms. 


There were pretty houses in the neigh- 
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borhood, but none so fine and stately as 
Sherwood Hall. 

When the news that it was once more 
tenanted spread through the village, the 
children were eager to become acquainted 
with the new little girl. 

“She’s lovely,” said Lena Lindsey to a 
group of playmates, “truly lovely, and she 
looks and walks like a princess.” 

-“Did you ever see a princess?” asked 
Inez Varney, pertly. 

“Yes, ever so many, in my fairy book,” 
was the quick reply, “and you've seen the 
pictures, and you know just how fine they 
look.” | 

“They’re not little girls,” said Inez, de- 
termined to object. 

“Well, in the pictures theyre young 
ladies, but of course they were little girls 
once,” said Lena. 
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“I guess not,” laughed Inez, “ *caus¢ 
they’re just pzcture princesses.” 

“Oh, well, you know what I mean,” de- 
clared Lena, “and I only hope she’ll want 
to know us, as much as we want to know 
her. I can’t help saying that she looks like 
a princess. : 

“Her name is Sherwood, Polly Sher- 
wood, my brother Robert found that out 
for me,” she continued, “and ever since the 
first day that I saw her I’ve called her Prin- 
cess Polly—I mean, to myself, when I’ve 
_ been thinking about her.” 

“I guess you wouldn’t dare to call her 
that, she mzght not like it,” ventured Inez, 
although she did not say it very firmly. 

She was wondering if, after all, it might 
please the little girl. 

Polly Sherwood proved to be very | 
friendly, however, and when, in a few 
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days, the three were playing together as 
if they had always been acquainted, Lena 
told her how she had felt that she must 
call her a princess. 

“And I will now,” she eoneladed: «p Il 
call you Princess Polly, because I love 
you.” 

“PI let you do ever so many things be- 
cause you love me, that I wouldn’t let you 
do-for any other reason,” Polly had said, 
and the name had clung to her. 

She was still watching the floating pet- 
als, when the crackling of a dry twig 
caused her to turn just in time to see a lit 
tle face peeping at her from behind a tree- 
trunk. 

Quickly it vanished, and Polly won- 
dered if she had been dreaming, when, as 
she looked, it appeared again. 

“Oh, who are you?’ cried Polly. 
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“Won't you come and play with me?” 
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“T wouldn’t dare,” a sweet little voice 
replied, from behind the tree. 

“Oh, please come,’ urged Polly. “Id 
love to,” the soft voice replied, and then, 
after a moment, the owner of the voice 
came shyly forward. he 

“The brook is fine to play with, and we 
can sail some little pieces of bark,” said 
Polly, and suddenly the other child had 
lost her shyness, and the two were sailing 
their tiny crafts as gaily as if they had al- 
ways been acquainted. 

They watched the bits of bark, freighted 
with little twigs, acorns, and apple-blos- 
soms as they rounded the bend of the 
brook, and they saw them catch upon a 
stone that peeped above the surface, pause 
a second, then, freed by a ripple, sail on 
again. 
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Sometimes Polly’s boat was ahead, then 
the other boat gained, and when together, 
they went over a tiny fall, and sailed on 
across a placid stretch of water, Polly and 
her companion caught their breath, looked 
into each other’s eyes, and laughed from 
sheer delight. 

“Tve had a lovely time with you,” the 
little girl said, “Tm glad you asked me to © 
come.” 

“But why did you wait for me to ask 
you?’ questioned Polly. 

“Oh, because 2 

The little girl hesitated. 

“Because what?” insisted Polly. 


“Because your home is beautiful, and 
your frocks are lovely, and, because—they 
say you are a princess,” was the reply. 

Polly laughed merrily. 

“They call me Princess Polly because 
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they like to, but I’m not a princess at all,” 
she said, “and if you think my home is 
lovely, you must come and see it.” 

“My frocks aren’t fine,” was the quick 
reply. 

Polly was not laughing now: She laid 
her little hands on the other child’s-shoul- 
ders, and looked into her eyes. 

“It isn’t your frocks I play with,” she 
said, “it’s you, and you are sweet.” 

“So are you,” said the little girl heartily, 
“and I’1] come, oh, P11 surely come.” 

“What is your name?” Polly asked. 

“Rose Atherton,’ she said simply; 
“Rose is an old-fashioned name, but it’s 
mama’s old aunts name,and_ because 
Great-Aunt Rose has ever so much money, 
-I kad to have her name.” 

“But it’s a fine name,” declared Poliy, 
“think how sweet roses are.” 
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“Rose isn’t so bad, but my middle name 
is—Ferusha!” ; 

“Well,” said Polly, “that certainly isn’t 
pretty, but Rose is sweet, and no one is 
likely to call you Jerusha.” 

_ “No, indeed,” Rose said quickly, “and 
I hate it so, that I don’t even put the J in 
when I write my name. I won’t say Rose 
J. Atherton; I say Rose Atherton, and 
beat seal.” 

“Thats what I should do,” said Polly, 
“because Rose Atherton sounds very 
sweet.” 

“So does Princess Polly,” Rose replied, 
“and I know no real princess could be nicer 
or dearer than you.” 

The little friendship so cunningly be- 
gun, delighted Polly, and Rose was very 
happy, and proud of her new playmate. 
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They parted at the bend of the brook. 
Rose helped Polly across the stepping- 
stones, and then, as they turned toward 
home, one to run up the sunny path toward 
the meadows, and the other to reach the 
broad avenue that led to Sherwood Hall, 
they turned to wave their hands. . 

“Come over to my house to-morrow, 
Rose.” 

“Oh, indeed I will,” called the little 
girl, with a happy laugh. 

Again they turned, and yet again, smil- 
ing and waving their hands. 

“TIl be watching for you,” Polly cried, 
“and Pll run down to the gate to meet 
you.” 

Rose nodded, and smiled, and then dis- 
appeared around a clump of trees that hid 
the path. 

“I like all the girls, yes, all of the,” 
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said Polly, softly, “but I pure I like Rose 
Atherton best.” 

She remembered that Lena had been 
sweet-tempered, and that Inez was a merry 
playmate, but little Rose Atherton had a 
charm all her own, and Polly was truly de- 
lighted with her new friend. 

Early in the forenoon of the next day 
Rose ran along the avenue, and as she 
neared Sherwood Hall, she saw Polly sit- 
ting on the low stone wall, waiting to greet 
her. 

The fine house, the garden, the broad 
driveway, and, behind the house, the ap- 
ple-orchard all in bloom, seemed to Rose 
like a glimpse of fairyland. 

What castle ever was so lovely as Sher- 
wood Hall? Was there ever such a dream 
of beauty as that pink-and-white orchard, 
where, beneath the trees, the white petals 
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the grass? 

It happened that Lena and Inez were 
away from home for a few days, visiting 
relatives in other towns. While they were 
away Polly and Rose were together every 
day, and the two little girls were fast 
friends by the time that Inez and Lena re- 
turned. 

Lena was hurrying along the avenue one 
morning, when Inez, who had seen her 
from her window, snatched her hat, and, 
running out, had soon overtaken her. 

“I want to tell you something,” said ~ 
Inez, “and I guess it will surprise you. 
While we’ve been away, that little Ather- 
ton girl has been up to Sherwood Hall al- 
most every day, and I suppose she thinks 


she’s Polly’s friend as much as we are.” 


“Well, isn’t she?’ Lena asked, her 
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brown eyes looking up at Inez in quick 
surprise. 

“Why, we > knew her first,” said Inez 
slowly. 

“Well, if we did, then Rose knew kar 
next,” Lena replied, firmly. She felt that 
Inez was not quite kind. 

“Well, you know as well as I do that 
she lives in a little cottage, and her frocks 
are—plain.” 

Inez hesitated, because there was a look 
in Lena’s sweet eyes that made her feel 
half ashamed of the manner in which she 
was speaking of Rose. 

“Pve called her Princess Polly,” Lena 
said quietly, “and she is as good, as kind, 
and sweet as any real princess could be. 
She likes us for ourselves, and not for the 
clothes we wear, and I’m sure she likes 
Rose in the same way.” 
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“You were planning a May party, to be 
a surprise party for Polly, and you said it 
would be a fine party. Are you going to 
invite Rose?” 

“I wouldn’t be mean enough to leave 
her out,” said Lena, “and I know Polly 
would like to have her at the party. It 
shall be a May party and a surprise party, 
and we'll crown Polly as a May Princess, 
instead of a May Queen.” 

“Who'll be there?’ Inez asked, and 
then added, “I guess if you’re going to in- 
vite Rose Atherton, you don’t intend to 
leave anybody out.” Lena’s eyes were 
troubled. : 

“Why, Inez Varney,” she said, “I never 
heard you say a thing like that!” 

“Well, I thought we had Polly Sher- 
wood all to ourselves, and now it seems as 
if everyone could know her.” 
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“Everyone can,” said Lena, “and my 
brother says anybody’d like Princess Polly. 
Rob says—” but she did not finish what 
she had to say, for Inez interrupted her, 
saying hastily: “All right, we’ll make the 
party as large as you like. Pll help to 
make it fine.” 

The sudden change was not because 
Inez really felt at all different in regard 
to Rose Atherton. She had not supposed 
that boys were to be invited, and when 
Lena spoke of her brother Rob, and his ad- 
miration for Polly, Inez knew that it 
would never do to offend both Lena and 
Rob. 

“We'll weave a lovely flower wreath to 
crown Our princess with, and we'll each 
bring a basket with something fine for the 
spread. We'll have it out on the grass, 
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wherever Polly chooses, and Polly, I know, 
will be pleased,” said Lena. 


The day that they had chosen for the 
party dawned bright and sunny, and the 
soft breeze was warm, and sweet with the 
scent of flowers. The little playmates had 
agreed to meet at the entrance to the or- 
chard at nine o’clock. Lena had chosen the 
time when she knew that Polly would be 
with her music teacher, and thus could not 
see them arriving. 

It was a merry group that stood waiting 
under the apple-trees as the town-clock 
chimed the hour of nine. 

Lena and Rob Lindsey were olka 
with Harry Grafton and his sister Leslie. 
Harry and Rob were chums, and Lena and 
Leslie were great friends. Rose Atherton 
had just joined them, and Lena threw her 
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arm around Rose and drew her into the 
centre of the group. | 

Vivian Osborne and Blanche Burton 
were talking together, and Inez Varney 
chose to chat with them. She liked them 
both, and often played with them. She 
would rather have been with Lena and 
Rob, but she saw that Rose was with them, 
and she pretended not to notice it, and 
laughed and talked a little gayer than be- 
fore? 

“Now, every one keep still,” said Lena, 
“because I want to talk a minute. No, 
Rob, I don’t always want to talk, so you 
needn't laugh. Now, listen, everybody! 

“Stay just where you are, and Pl] run 
over to the house and tell the maid to tell 
Polly that ’m waiting for her in the or- 
chard. Then Pll come back to you and 
we'll wait for her. She’ll come as soon as 
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her lesson’s over. Won't she be sur- 
prised ?” 

“Yes, and when we sing the verse youn 
uncle wrote for us, she will be even more 
surprised,” said Rob, with a laugh. 

“Do you remember the words?” Harry 
Grafton asked. 

“Of course we do! As if we'd forget!” 
said Leslie. | 

Away ran Lena, turning to look over her 
shoulder and laugh as she hurried toward 
the house. 

When she had given her message to the 
maid she ran back to the orchard to join 
her playmates, and the eager party waited 
impatiently for Polly to appear. 

Rob Lindsey held the wreath, and all 
the little friends kept their eyes fastened 
upon the great doorway of Sherwood Hall. 
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Their vaskets filled with good things 
were hidden behind the tree-trunks. 

“Why doesn’t she come?” said Vivian 
Osborne, and even as she spoke the door 
opened and Polly ran out and down the 
steps, and straight toward the orchard. 

Lena ran to greet her. 

“T said I wanted to see you,” Lena said, 
“but here are ever so many of your 
friends.” 

Polly clasped her pretty hands together 
and looked in surprise from one to another. 

“Oh, I am glad to see you, and you’ve 


2) 


all come to play,” she said, but she won- 
dered why they had all chosen the same 
time to come. 

“We wanted to surprise you, and you 
look as if we had.” 


Before Polly could reply Rob gave the 
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signal, and’ together they sang this little 
verse: 


“Here’s the dearest girl we know, 
Sweet and kind, and always jolly. 
On her head we place this wreath; 
Thus we crown thee, Princess Polly.” 


Rob placed the wreath upon Polly’s 
sunny hair and as he did so the others 
shouted: 

“Hail, Princess Polly!’ 

“Why, it’s like a May party,” said 
Polly. 

“It ¿s a May party, but we crowned you 
princess instead of queen,” said Lena. 

“You look dear in the flower crown,” 
said Rose. 

“It’s like a surprise party,” said Polly, 
her eyes shining with delight. 

“It ¿s a surprise party,” said Lena, “and 
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we've brought the finest spread with us. 
See! We hid our baskets behind the tree- 
trunks. Well play games first, and then 
we’ll have our spread in the woods near the 


brook.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
A LITTLE FORTUNE TELLER. 


OW gay they were! How sweet the 

sound of their merry, laughing 

voices, as they chased each other in “Tag,” 
or ““Hide-and-seek!” 

Some one had brought a fine skipping 
rope, and Rob Lindsey and Harry Grafton 
swung it, while the little girls took turns 
“running in.” 

“Somebody take care of my flower 
crown,” said Polly, “it never’ll stay on 
while Pm jumping.” Rose hastened to 
take the wreath and care for it, while, with 
admiring eyes, she watched Polly, as she 
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skipped lightly over the rope, turned 
around many times, and then “ran out.” 

“Oh, you do it beautifully!” cried Rose, 
“you did it best of all!” 

“Of course she did,” agreed Rob; “Lena 
jumps like this,” he continued, at the same 
time mimicking his sister, and doing it as 
badly as possible. 

Lena, always good-tempered, joined in 
the laugh that Rob’s antics had provoked. 

“Rob likes to show you how I skip rope, 
but he doesn't let us see how he’d do it, be- 
cause he knows that would be foo funny,” 
she said. 

Rob, every bit as good-natured as his 
sister, joined in the laugh that was at hes 
expense. 

“There was a queer looking little girl 
down near the station this morning, and 
nobody could show you how she was jump- 
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ing with an old piece of rope. Say, girls? 
she jumped like a hen,” said Harry Graf- 
ton. 

“Who ever saw a hen jump rope?” said 
Leslie, laughing. 

“Well, the little girl jumped just like a 
hen would jump!” insisted Harry, . 

“You must wear your crown when 
you're not jumping,” said Rose, as she of- 
fered the wreath to Polly. 

“She looks like a princess whether she 
wears it or not,” said Vivian Osborne. 

“Indeed she does,” agreed Blanche Bur- 
ton, “and Rob Lindsey watches her as if | 
he thought her a fairy who might fly 
away.” 

“Rob and Lena are very fond of Polly,” 
said Vivian, “and we all are, so it isn’t 
strange that we think she does everything 
nicer than any one else could.” 
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They sat down upon the grass to rest 
and get cool, for the sun was high over- 
head and it was almost noon. 

“If Princess Polly would condescend to 
tell us a fairy tale we'd all be very grate- 
ful,” said Rob. 

Rob had made what he called a soft 
cushion for her to sit upon, by pulling a 
quantity of dry grass and covering it with 
young ferns. 

Polly seated herself upon this fine cush- 
ion, and when they were all grouped 
around her, she began her story in the good 
old-fashioned way. 

“Once upon a time,” she said, “there 


lived a prince who had more money than 


he knew how to spend, so he married a 
princess, as lovely as a dream princess, 


and a 
She paused, her eyes dancing and her 
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finger upheld as if the greatest part of the 
story was yet to be told. . 

“And what?” questioned Rob. 

Polly laughed. “They lived happy ever 
after,” she said. 

“Oh, what a joke,” cried Harry, “when 
we were expecting a long story,” and he 
laughed because Polly was laughing. 

“I knew you and Rob were hungry, you 
kept looking toward those baskets, so I 
made the story short,” she said. 

“Well, let’s have the spread,” said Rob. 
“Perhaps Polly was hungry, and that was 
another reason why she hurried to say ‘they — 
lived happy ever after.’ ” 

“I wasn’t really hungry,” Polly said, 
“but I know you’ve brought a fine treat, 
and—why look!” 

Across the lawn, and up toward the lit-a 
tle group came old Martin, the gardener, 
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and beside him the maid, each bearing 
something that they carried very care- 
tulya 

Martin had a large basket, and Delia 
carried a tray that seemed to be heavy. 

Delia made a droll courtesy, Martin a 
comical bow, then he looked at the maid, 
as if expecting her to speak. 

“Mrs. Sherwood sends a greeting to 
Princess Polly, and begs her and her sub- 
jects to accept these offerings,” said Delia. 

“Why how did mama know?’ cried 
Polly. 

“PII have to tell,” said the old gardener, 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

“Down to your house, Master Rob, the 
cook heard Miss Lena an’ yourself plan- 
nin’ the party, ar’ yer cook told our Delia. 
Then Delia told her mistress, an’ Mrs. 
Sherwood thought she’d have a little sur- 
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prise of her own, an’ here we be with a 
treat.. | 

“Well have it in the wood beside the 
brook,” cried Polly, “and wasn’t mama 
dear to surprise us so!” 

“Indeed she was,” they cried, and form- 
ing in a gay little procession, with Polly 
at the head, they marched to the woods, 
old Martin and Delia at the rear. 

“Oh, I wish we had a band,” said Leslie. 

“My old harmonica is in my pocket,” 
said Harry, “yould you like that?” 

“Yes, yes!” They cried, and Harry took 
it out. a 

“Irs no use to ask what you'd like to 
have me play,” he said, “because the only 
thing I know is a little march that Leslie — 
plays, so you'll have to have that.” 

“It sounds fine when I play the piano 
with it,” said Leslie. 
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“We can’t tug a piano with us, so Pll 
have to play alone,” said Harry. “Ready 
how!” - 
In and out between the flower-laden ap- 
ple trees the little playmates marched, out 
onto the avenue, across to the opposite 
side, then across a sunny field, and then 
—ah, how cool and sweet the wood seemed, 
how soft the rippling murmur of the 
brook! 

Rose Atherton looked around at the 
merry faces, and wondered how it hap- 
pened that she was one of the party. Then 
~ she looked at Polly, bright, sunny Polly, 
as she sat beside Rob, her flower crown 
setting lightly on her bright hair. 

“She is the best of all,’ thought 
Rose, and her little hand stole into 
- Polly’s. 

Polly’s fingers tightened, as if to assure 
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Rose of her welcome. Rose’s cheek flushed 
with delight. 

All of the little playmates but Inez Var- 
ney were kind and friendly, and even with 
Inez, Rose could not say what it was that 
troubled her. 

“She seems pleasant,” thought Rose, “‘so 
why is it that I am not quite happy when 
I am near her?’ She forgot Inez, how- 
ever, and turned to hear what Leslie was 
saying. 

“Tt’s lucky we had our party while it’s 
still May,” she said, “because in just a 
week wed have had to call it a June 
party.” 

“Weve paper napkins in this basket,” 
Lena said, and she gave them to Rob to 
distribute. 

And while they were enjoying their 
sandwichs and cakes, Delia‘and Martin 
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uncovered their basket and tray, and the 
children uttered little cries of delight 
when they saw what Polly’s mama had 
sent. SNe 

Delia’s tray held a platter heaped with 
ice-cream, while Martin’s basket was filled 
to the brim with fine fruit. 

“Oh, wasn’t Mrs. Sherwood kind?” said 
Blanche Burton. 

“Ours is the finest party any one ever 
had,” said Vivian. 

“Yes, yes, indeed it is,” cried a chorus of 
happy voices. 

“And I like a May Princess better than 
a May Queen,” said Rose, “because it’s 
different. Every May party has a 
queen.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Rob. 

“And they have them May first, and 
it’s so cold you need an overcoat and rub- 
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bers,” said Harry Grafton. “Now, it’s 
lovely, and look! What was that?’ 

He pointed to where widening circles in 
the brook told that something had dis- 
turbed the placid surface. 

While they watched a tiny twig snapped 
overhead and something dropped into tne 
brook, and again they saw the widening 
circles. 

They laughed to think how small a 
thing had startled them. 

And when the last bit of cream had van- 
ished and all the luscious fruit had been 
eaten, they placed their empty baskets at 
the foot of a large tree and looked about 
them in search of pleasure. | 

“Come!” said Polly, “Rose and I will 
start some little boats from here, and Lena 
and Inez can be down there beyond the 
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birches to catch them as they come along. 
Want to?’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes, that will be fun,” said Lena. 
“Come, Inez.” 

“No, thank you,” said Inez, “ I wouldn’t 
care to. Pll play with Blanche,” and she 
turned and walked away. 

Silly little girl, she did not realize that — 
in slighting Rose she was also slighting 
Polly, whom she really loved. 

Rose looked after her. 
= “She would have played with you if I 
hadn’t been here,” 
ing lip. : 

“And I want you,” Polly said sweetly, 


she said, with quiver- 


“so come!” 
They soon tired of the brook, and then 
came the question, “What shall we play?’ 
“Lets play fortune telling,” said 
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Blanche, “Vivian does it beautifully, and 
it’s fun.” | 

“Yes, yes,” they cried, “we’ll play that. 
Come, Vivian!” 

“Oh, I can’t, ¢ruly tell them,” said Viv- 
ian, “but I'll play I can, and you must each 
bring me a leaf, or a fern, or something to 
pay me with. Pll tell Princess Polly’s 
first. Ina minute Pl be ready.” 

She took a gauze scarf that she had 
worn, draping it over her curly head as if it 
were a veil. Then, seating herself upon a 
big stone beside the brook, she called, 
“Ready.” 

Polly came first. Vivian took her ba 
and made believe to study it very care- 
fully. 

“Yov ll be very happy,” she said; “you'll 
be very rich, and you'll have a beautiful 
locket and chain quite soon.” 


A LITTLE FORTUNE TELLER ot 
“How fine!” cried rely. “Oh, I wsh 


the fortune was true.’ 

Lena came next. 

Vivian bent over her hand. 

“You'll have a rich husband,” she said, 
“and you'll have twenty-five daughters, 
_ and they'll all be beauties!” 

“Its lucky that they'll be beautiful,” 
said Lena, “just think of twenty-five 
homely girls! Ugh!” 

“Me next,” said Rob. “Tell me what 
Tipe” 

Vivian appeared to be thinking very 
hard, as she bent over Rob’s hand. Then 
she turned back the veil and laughed mer- 
rily. 

“You'll be a hunter when yow’re a big 
man,” she said, “and you'll be very brave, 
but before you're much bigger than you 
are now yov’ll do something real brave.” 
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“Can’t you tell what?’ Rob asked, at 
eagerly as if he believed that she knew. 

“No, I can’t tell that,” she said. Leslie 
now offered her little hand. 

“You're soon to have a visitor, and some 
fine luck.” 

“Come, Rose, I'll tell yours next,” she 
said. 

Little Rose Atherton moved shyly for- 
ward and offered her hand. 

“Yov ll make ever so many friends, and 
some one I know will be very nice to you,” 
said Vivian. 

‘Td like to know what made Vivian > 
think to say that,” whispered Inez. 

“Come, Inez,” called Vivian, and Inez 
extended her hand. | 

Vivian bent low over the pink palm. 
Her eyes twinkled and the dimples in her 
cheeks grew deeper. She knew Inez well, 
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and, little rogue that she was, she longed 
to tease her. She shook her head and bent 
lower over the hand. 

She was trying not to laugh. “You 
want something that you won’t get, and 
you may get something that you don’t 
want,” she said. | 

Before she could say more Inez twitched 
her hand away. ; 

“I think this is a horrid game,” she said; 
“I wonder any of you want to play it.” 

“Come back, Inez, and Pll try to think 
of something nice,” called Vivian, but 
Inez heard the laugh in her voice and she 
would not return. 

Harry offered his hand. 

“Oh, oh, such a funny thing,” cried Viv- 
ian; “you'll be a rich banker, and you'll 
have so much money you’l] have to carry it 
home in wheelbarrow loads!” 
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“Won't I look fine?” said Harry, “ ’spe< 
cially if I’m fat as a banker my father 
knows. He came out to our house to din- 
ner last night, and, truly, I wondered if 
he could get through the front door! If 
I’m as big as that Pll look fine trundling 
my wheelbarrow full of gold dollars.” 

They all laughed at Harry’s description 
of himself as a huge banker carrying his 
wealth, and for a while they appeared to 
_ be trying to out-talk each other. 

Then, thinking that it must be time to 
be turning toward home, they gathered up 
their baskets, and, at Rob’s suggestion, 
gave three cheers for Princess Polly. 

Then they walked with her as far as the 
great driveway, and bidding her ‘“‘Good- 
bye” there, hastened off down the avenue, 
a merry, chattering party. 

“Wasn't Polly surprised?” said ae 
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“Yes, and weren’t we surprised? We 
had a fine treat, but that ice-cream and 
fruit was great!” said Rob. 

“And the fortune-telling was fine,” de- 
clared Leslie, swinging her basket over her 
head and walking backward that she might 
look at her playmates while she was talk- 
ing. 

“I mean to keep thinking of what Viv- 
ian said to each of us, and remember it, if 
I can,” she continued, “and then we'll see 
if any of it comes true.” 

“How much can you remember?” 
laughed Vivian. “I’ve forgotten it now!” 

Polly, still wearing her crown, ran up 
the driveway to the house, and in at the 
open door. 

“Oh, mama, it was such a lovely 
party!” she cried, “and to think that you 
knew all about it and sent us the ice-cream 
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and fruit! I was the only one that didn’t 
know all about it, and such a fine time, 
such a dear time as it was!” 

“Iam glad that you were so happy, 


» Polly,” said Mrs. Sherwood, “and as I hap- 


- pened to know about it I sent the little 
treat as an addition to the spread that your 
playmates had brought.” 

“It was just the dearest party,” said 
Polly, “and I’m sure Pll always remember 
n 


CHAPTER II 
A FIRM FRIEND 


HE morning after the party dawned 

bright and sunny, and Polly ran 

down the broad stair-way, a block of paper 

in one hand, and some pencils in the other. 

“It’s pleasant weather every day,” she 

said to the maid who was passing through 
the hall. 

“Indeed it is,” said Delia, “an’ ye look 
like a sunbeam yerself. What’ll ye be 
after doin’ now, Miss Polly?’ 

“Tm going to draw pictures of every- 
body who’ll let me,” Polly replied, at the 
same time looking at Delia with eyes that 


asked a favor. 
43 
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“Now, Miss Polly,” said the maid, “ye 
know Id do anything to please ye, but Pm 
that busy this morning that I haven't a 
minute to spare.” 

‘Tm sorry I made your chin such a 
funny shape,” said Polly, “and I truly 
don’t see how I made your hair look like 
such an awful pug. I mzght do it better 
this morning. Pd be willing to try.” 

“I couldn’t stop, Miss Polly, I’ve just 
a pile of work to do,” Delia replied. 

Mrs. Sherwood had gone early to the 
city for a long shopping trip, and it looked 
as if Polly would have to take the garden- 
er for a model. . 

Polly did not quite like to ask Martin 
to pose for her, because the last time that 
he had done so she had made a very funny 
picture of him. She had not intended to 
make it droll, but she lacked skill, and she 
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had made the crook in his nose very prom- 
inent, and Martin had said: “Well, Pm a 
pooty homely man, but don’t tell me I look 
like that!” 

“If I should try again, and make him 
look worse, I don’t know what he would 
say,” said Polly. 

She had tried to draw Rob and Lena a 
few days before. The picture of Lena had 
been really too ridiculous, and Polly had 
torn it up, but Rob’s picture she had 
thought rather fine. 

To be sure, in her eagerness to make it 
a faithful likeness she had made his nose, 
as Lena had said, “a little pugger than it 
was,” and she had certainly been unwise 
to put in a few of his largest freckles. 

“Now Rob, I wanted it to look just like 
you, and f tried to put everything in,” 
Polly had said. 
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“I guess everything zs in that picture,” 
Rob had answered. Then, because he was 
very fond of Polly, he had added: 

“You can draw me again if you want to. 
I won’t mind if you do make me look 
funny. I wouldn’t let anyone else do it, 
but I'll just kave to let you, Polly.” 

And yet, because she liked Rob, and be- 
cause he was so good-tempered, Polly did 
not like to ask him again. 

“Tf I was sure I could make him look 
fine, I'd do it,” she thought; “but I’m not 
sure, so I guess Pll draw Sir Mortimer. 
He won’t mind.” | 

Polly could make rather clever little 
drawings of common objects, or of fruit, 
or flowers, but she longed to draw figures, 
and she wondered why it was so difficult. 
“When I draw a buttercup, you'd know 
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it was a buttercup, but when I draw peo- 
ple I make them look horrid, and they 
‘most always don’t like it,” she had said to 
Lena Lindsey. 

“Great grandpa was an artist, and his 
portraits were beautiful,” she continued. 
“I mean to keep on trying. Perhaps I can 
do it, yet.” 

Now, with her block under her arm, she 
went in search of Sir Mortimer, the beau- 
tiful Sir Mortimer, the finest cat that ever 
lived, Polly believed. 

He was not on the veranda, nor was he 
perched upon any window-seat, a place he 
always loved. - 

She found him at last around behind the 
house sitting upon an old stump, in the 
sun. He was watching a tiny insect, and 
thus might be expected to sit still. 
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“Now, if he’ll only stay just as he is, 
Pll make a lovely picture of him,” Polly 
whispered. 

She seated herself and began to work 
witha will. 

The big cat blinked in the sunshine, and 
kept very still. He looked as if he were | 
wondering if the little bug that he was 
watching were worth catching, or whether 
he might as well let it crawl away. 

The breeze blew Polly’s bright hair 
away from her flushed cheeks. The sun 
was hot, but the cat was sitting so still 
that Polly kept at work upon his picture. 
Who could tell how soon he might spring 
from the stump, and bound away to chase 
a butterfly or grasshopper? | 

The rustling leaves whispered as if they 
were talking together of the little artist 
who worked so patiently. 
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The tiny bug held Sir Mortimer’s atten- 
tion so that he did not go to sleep, and the 
sunbeams that brightened Polly’s hair lay 
upon Sir Mortimer’s fine fur coat and 
kept him exceedingly warm. 

Often she paused to look at her work. 
“Now it’s all done,” Polly said later, “and, 
Mortimer, dear, Pll show it to you. I call 
you Sir when I want to be very polite to 
you, but when I love you most I just call 
you ‘Mortimer!’ It sounds sweeter. Now 
look, dear! ‘This is your picture!” 

Puss looked at the likeness and blinked. 

“Of course it’s not as beautiful as you 
are, Mortimer,” she hastened to say, “‘be- 
cause I couldn’t make your fur look soft. 
I didn’t know how to. And there’s some- 
thing queer about the eyes,” she continued, 
“but your ears and your tail look real nat- 
ural, and that’s something, isn’t it?” 
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Puss arose, arched his back, and then 
rubbed against Polly, purring very sweet- 
ly, as if to encourage the little artist. 

“There! I said he wouldn’t be fussy if 
it didn’t look just like him. I believe Pll 
try another picture of him. Pl do this one 
side view.” 

Sir Mortimer was now sitting with his 
paws tucked in. His eyes were nearly 
closed, and looked to be little slits through 
which he could peep if a stray dog hap- 
pened to pass. Polly tore the leaf from 
the block, and upon a fresh leaf com- 
menced to draw a second portrait of the 
cat. 


While Polly was drawing in the sunny 
garden, little Rose Atherton, in the back 
chamber of the tiny cottage, sat beside an 
old trunk, pulling out this garment, and 
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that, in search di something that might be 
called “pretty.” 

Rose could not remember her father, or 
her mother, and the fact that she bore her. 
great-aunt’s name, and that she had no 
relative save the aunt that she lived with, 
made her feel that she ought to be good, 
and patient, but sometimes it was very 
hard to be either. 

Aunt Judith certainly took good care of 
little Rose, and no one could say that the 
child was neglected. 

She did not understand children, how- 
ever, least of all her little niece. Rose of- 
ten wondered if Aunt Judith ever was a 
little girl! 

How could anyone who had ever been 
a child say the things that Aunt Judith 
said? 

Only that morning Rose had looked 
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frem the window and waved her hand to 
Leslie, who was passing. “Look, Aunt 
Judith, see Leslie Grafton’s new dress! 
Isn’t it lovely? Oh, how I wish I could 
have pretty things.” 

“Your clothes are always clean,’ Aunt 
Judith had replied, “and to be clean is to 
be respectable.” 

“But a dress could be pretty, and clean, 
too,’ said Rose, “‘couldn’t it?” 

“You always look neat,” Aunt Judith 
said, “and when I was a child I always felt 
that neatness was enough.” 

“Then Aunt Judith was a little girl, 
once,” Rose had whispered. Then Rose 
had listened while her aunt had told of 
sewing long seams, “over and over,” of 
making patchwork, and knitting stockings, 
and Rose had tried to be interested, but 
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when her aunt paused the little girl had 
sighed. | 

“Oh, I think it would have been just 
horrid to have been a little girl then!” she 
said, and of course Aunt Judith was dis- 
pleased. 

“I don’t like to see a little girl thinking 
much about dress,” she said, “it’s unseem- 
ly. As I said before, to be neat is quite 
enough to satisfy any reasonable child.” 

“But truly the other children like pret- 
ty things, and why shouldn’t I? I 
wouldn’t care if it wasn’t new, if only it 
was different. This one I’ve worn so 
long.” 

She seemed not to be complaining, but 
as if she so longed for the pretty things 
that she could not help expressing her wish. 

Aunt Judith left the room to answer a 
tap at the door, and Rose ran upstairs to 


Ci 
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the wee little store-room, where beside the 
old trunk she crouched, pulling out one 
old gown after another, until, a motley 
heap, they lay upon the floor. 

The store-room door was partly closed, 
so Rose did not hear Aunt Judith calling 
her, and when, upon receiving no reply she 
mounted the stairs, and opened the door, 
Rose started, and a little cry escaped her 
lips. 

“What ever possessed you to pull every 
old thing out of that trunk?” she asked. 
“I never knew you to do a thing like that. 
Seems as if you'd acted queer since you 
went to that surprise party yesterday.” | 

‘Tve felt different,” said Rose, with a 
quivering lip. ‘Tve played with some of 
the girls, but never with all of them at the 
same time, and when I saw their pretty 
frocks I wished that I had pretty things 
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and looked as nice as they did.” Aunt 
Judith sat down upon another trunk, and 
thought a moment before she spoke. 

“I might as-well tell you, Rose,” she 
said, “your clothes are as pretty as they 
are likely to be. The bit of money that 
was left for you isn’t enough to do much 
with. I wish you could like what you 
have.” 

“I wish I could,” said Rose. ‘“Couldn’t 
you make over one of these old dresses?” 
she asked, pointing to the heap of colored 
cotton gowns upon the floor. 

“Those old duds? Of course not,” was 
the curt reply.. “You look enough better 
in what you are now wearing.” 

“But they're bright colored,” pleaded 
the little girl, looking wistfully at the 
flowered muslins, “and my dresses are 
most always brown or tan color.” 
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“Good colors that don’t fade,” said 
Aunt Judith firmly. 

“TIl put the things back in the trunk,” 
she said, not unkindly, “and you run out 
to play. You'll feel better outdoors.” 

Rose ran from the room, and hurried 
down-stairs, and out into the little garden, 
through the gateway, and up the road. 
She felt that if she kept still she would 
surely cry, but that in running she might 
chase her unhappiness away. 

She could not run forever, and even now 
she was already tired. She sat down to 
rest, and with her elbows on her knees, and — 
her little face hidden in her hands, she 
cried as if her heart would break. 

All day she had been bravely keeping 
the tears back, and when she had thought 
of the old gowns in the trunk she had felt 
almost happy. Many times she had heard 
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Aunt Judith say that they were hardly 
worth keeping, and she thought it would 
not be bold to ask her for garments that she 
called useless. © 

She had almost decided that the muslin 
with the bright flowered stripe was the one 
that she would ask for, when her aunt had 
appeared in the doorway, and had said 
very plainly that the gown should not be 
made over. 

The disappointment was so great, and 
so unexpected, that Rose was far more un- 
happy than before. 

The tears would not stop com‘ng, and 
they slipped between her fingers, and 
plashed down into her lap. 

Harry Grafton coming across the fields 
saw the little figure, and pausing, thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and gave a soft, 
long whistle. ; 
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“Its Rose Atherton,” he said, under his 
breath, then: ‘Somebody been teasing 
her?” he asked, but no one heard his whis- 
pered question. 

He ventured a few steps nearer. “That 
zs Rose,” he said, for now he was sure. 

“Pd like to see the fellow that’s been 
teasing her,” he muttered, “or perhaps it 
was a girl. Wonder if it was Inez?” 

His eyes were full of pity, and, manly 
little fellow that he was, he longed to help 
or comfort her.” He was quite near her 
now, but he had walked so softly that she 
had not heard him. l 

“Rose,” he said, gently. 

She did not hear him. 

“Rose, look up, please,” he said. 

She peeped through her fingers, then 
covered her eyes again. A sob escaped her 
lips, although she had shut them tightly. 
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“Ias some one hurt you?’ the boy 
asked kindly. | 

Rose nodded. 

“Tell me who,” he said. 

There was no reply. 

“Won’t you tell me? I wont tell.” 
The boy’s brown eyes were full of pity, 
and moving nearer, he sat down beside 
her. 

“Was it Inez Varney?’ he questioned. 
Rose shook her head. 

“Who was it, then? You'll feel better 
to tell somebody,” coaxed Harry, “and if 
you told a girl she might tell, but Pm a 
boy, and I wouldn’t be seen telling.” 

“You'd think I was silly,” said Rose, 
hardly above a whisper. 

“What, you? You couldn't be silly if 
you tried,” was the quick reply. 

The little girl caught her breath. It cer- 
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tainly would be a comfort to tell someone, 
but to tell a boy! He never would under- 
stand her longing for pretty frocks. 

“Tm your friend,” urged Harry, “and 
no one could make me tell!” 
Aunt Judith!” said Rose, 


now almost eager to tell the boy who prom- 


“It was, 


ised so faithfully to be true. 

“Honest?” questioned Harry, while his 
face showed his surprise. 

“Truly,” declared Rose. 

“But, 
but a fellow couldn’t fight your Aunt | 
Judith!” 

Rose almost laughed through her tears, 


Oh, say, I want to help you, 


the idea was so funny. 

“But I thought if some Joy had teased 
you, I could make him jtake back what he 
said. I meant to stand up for you, because 
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I like you, and because you’re such a nice 
girl.” 

“T like you, and your sister Leslie, but 
my frocks aren’t pretty like hers,” said 
Rose. 

“Who'd ever notice that?” said Harry. 

“Oh, anybody would,” Rose said quick- 
ly, and then,—then she never knew how 
it happened, but soon she was telling 
Harry all about it, and feeling better for 
the telling. The boy’s kind heart was 
touched. He was a brave, manly little 
fellow, who loved his sister, and having 
made her, always, his comrade, was gentler 
than boys often are. 

“Now I call it a shame,” he said, when 
he had heard the story, “and seems as if we 
could fix it.” 

“Oh, we can’t,” Rose answered quickly, 
“and you promised not to tell.” 
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“Indeed I won’t,” said Harry, “but I'll 
make it up to you, some way, see’f I don’t.” 

“It helps some to know you care,” said _ 
Rose, “I didn’t know I had anyone that 
would.” 

There was a big lump in Harry’s throat 
when he left her. 

He promised to be her friend, and Rose 
felt that with Harry, and Leslie, and Polly 
she had hree good friends. 

“They're dears,” she said, as she turned 
I’ve the same old 


toward home, “but, 
frocks.” 

It was not strange nor unreasonable that 
she felt keenly the shabbiness of her gar- 
ments. When little dresses have been 
laundered for three summers they are apt 
to be faded, and the fact that they are not 
torn, or worn out, does not make up for 
their lack of color. 
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Rose was not vain. She did not long 
for handsome frocks. Simple muslins of 
pleasing color would have delighted her 
little heart, for she, like any other child, 
longed for gay little gowns. , 


CHAPTER IV. 
HARRY’S GIFT. 


N his way home, Harry thought of ` 

Rose’s flushed little face, and tear- 

ful eyes, and the more he thought of it, the 
greater was his desire to help her. 

“How is a fellow to do it,” he muttered. 
“If I hadn’t promised not to tell, Pd ask 
Leslie, shed know just what to do, and 
could help, too. I dzd promise, though, 
and ld be mean not to keep it.” 

Just as he reached Sherwood Hall, he 
saw Polly sitting on the wall. | 

“Hello, Princess!” he shouted. “T guess 
they don’t say ‘hello’ to a princess, do 
they?” he asked with a laugh. 

“In my fairy book they say, “Your high- 

64 
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ness,’ ” said Polly, “but I wouldn’t like to 
have you say that to me, because I’m only 
a make-believe princess.” 

“My father says you’re better than a 
real princess, because when a girl is a real 
princess the people have to have her 
whether they like her or not, but we chose 
you, so you know we like to have you.” 

Harry looked at her pretty frock of flow- 
ered muslin. 

“How Rose would like to have one like 
that,” he thought. 

“You always have pretty things,” he 
said, “but if all your things couldn’t be 
fine, which would you choose, fine frocks 
or fine ribbons?” 

“Oh, Fd want both,” said Polly, “but 
I wouldn’t care about ribbons if I liked my 
gowns. If my frocks must be plain, then 
I know Id like pretty ribbons for my hair.” 
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“Why?” questioned Harry in surprise, 
“Because shabby hair-ribbons with a fine 
gown would be horrid, but bright ribbons 
would help a plain one. Oh, yes, if I 
couldn’t have but one, I'd choose the rib- 


2? 


bons,” she said, “but what a funny ques- 
tion for a boy to ask.” ; 

“I thought Pd like to know,” Harry 
said, carelessly. 

“Leslie likes to have lots of ribbons,” he 
continued, “and Rob says Lena is always 
having new ones.” 

His mind was full of a kind little plan 
for Rose, and he did not wish even Polly 
to guess what it might be. 

“I wonder if they cost much,” he 
thought, when, having promised Polly 
that he would tell Leslie to come over to 
play with her, he had left Bn and turned 
toward home. 
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He felt the loose coppers and nickels in 
the pocket of his knee breeches, and drew 
them forth to count them. 

“Five and five are ten, and five are 
fifteen, and ten coppers, oh, and what 
luck! Here’s a dime. Thirty-five cents. 
I wonder what that would buy? Per- 
haps I can find out.” 

Generous little fellow! Rose’s sweet, 
tear-stained face had filled him with de- 
termination to do something toward cheer- 
ing her. 

He had no idea whether thirty-five cents. 
would buy one or a dozen hair-ribbons,, 
but he felt sure that it would purchase | 
something, and he meant to spend it all for 
Rose, and more as soon as he could get 
it. 

The little allowance that he and Leslie 
had each week had usually gone for candy, 
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marbles, tops, and all those things that a 
boy loves, but here was his little friend 
most unhappy. He felt very valiant, as 
he strode along the avenue, his mind filled 
with the thought of helping Rose. 

The next morning he found one of Les- 
lie’s hair-ribbons, and ran off with it down | 
to the village store. 

“How much would a hair-ribbon like 
that cost?” he asked of the clerk. 

“That’s a nicer ribbon than I keep here,” 
said the woman. “I have one the same 
color, but a different quality.” 

“What’s that?” Harry asked. 

“I mean it isn’t as fine a ribbon as the 
one you showed me,” said the woman. 

— “But wont it do to tie hair with?” ques- 
tioned Harry. 

He wished his money to buy something 
worth while. 
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“That’s what I sell it for,’ the woman 
answered curtly. 

Her manner did not discourage Harry. 
He would not stop questioning until he 
was wholly satisfied. “I’ve got thirty-five 
cents. How many hair-ribbons will that 
buy?” 

“PI give you three for thirty-five 
cents,” was the quick reply. 

“Just as long as that one?” he persisted. 

“Same length. What colors will you 
have?” 

“Pink and red, and light blue,” he an- 
swered promptly. 

Those were the colors that Leslie wore, 
and Harry admired anything that she 
chose. 

“If you have an empty box, Id like it, 
please, to put them in,” he said. 

“Seems to me you're somewhat particu- 
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lar,” the woman said, but the boy’s fine 
eyes looked at her in wonder, and she 
found the box. 

“I am particular. I want the ribbons 
to look nice, and new,” he said. 

“They will,” the woman said more kind- 
ly, and he thanked her, and with his prec- 
ious parcel in his hot little hands he left 
the store. 

“Cute little man,’ the woman mur- 
mured, “I wonder who these ribbons were 
for. He seemed to be awful fussy about 
them. He doesn’t know what a bargain » 
I gave him. I ought to have asked forty- 
five cents for them, but he had just thirty- 
five, and I let him have them. Well, I 
hope whoever gets them will enjoy them. 
I believe he’s a generous little chap.” 


As he walked along the road Harry 
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tried to decide how the beautiful ribbons 
should be given to Rose. 

“Tf I just give them to her, I’m ’fraid she 
won't take them. She’d know I gave them 
because she told me how she wanted 
things, and that’s one way to think about 
‘it. The other way is that I’m giving them 
to her beacuse she ought to be happy like 
Leslie, and Polly, and those ribbons will 
help. I guess it’s awful to be a girl, and 
want pretty things you can’t have.” 

He wondered if it would do to leave the 
box on the step, tap at the door, and run. 
Then, he remembered that Rose had said 
that Aunt Judith thought her unreason- 
able to long for such things. If it hap- 
pened that Aunt Judith found the little 
box, would she give it to Rose? Harry 
thought the risk too great. 
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Then he remembered how proud he had 
felt when gifts that were sent him came 
by mail, addressed to himself. “That’s 
the very thing,” he said, “and it’s lucky 
father gives us our allowance to-night, for 
I’ve no money left. Tl take it down to 
the post-office the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

It happened that the following day was 
a very busy one for Aunt Judith, and as | 
she needed Rose to help her, the little girl 
could not go out to play. 

When the postman called, she felt no | 
interest. She had never had a letter all 
her own, so, of course, was not expecting 
one. | 

Aunt Judith took the letters, there were 
three for her. 

“And here’s a package for little Miss 
Rose,” said the postman. Rose heard it 
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and the feather-duster fell from her 
hands. | 

“A parcel for me!” she whispered. 

Aunt Judith came into the little sitting- 
room, laid her letters upon the table, and 
adjusting her spectacles, slowly read the 
address on the parcel. 

“Miss Rose Atherton,” she said, slowly, 
“I wonder who sent it. The writing is big 
enough to read without glasses.” 

Rose could wait no longer. 

“Oh, please let me see it,” she cried. 

Her hands trembled as she read the ad- 
dress, and she thought that never before 
had strings been tied so tightly. 

But when at last the box was open, and 
the bright ribbons lay folded so that the 
three colors showed, she clasped her little 
hands, and a long, delighted “Oh, —o—o” 
escaped her lips. 
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“Hair-ribbons !*” she cried, when she had 
caught her breath. 

“Theyre a little gay, aren’t they?’ 
Aunt Judith questioned doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Rose, “they re gays 
and I’m glad they are, but who could have 
sent them?” = 

And during the remainder of the long 
day the happy little girl helped Aunt 
Judith with a lighter heart. 

Often she paused to look at the dear 
gift, singing little snatches of song because 
the giver, whoever it might be, had made . 
her so happy. 

She astonished Aunt Judith by saying: 

“You always want me to save things, 
and these ribbons will save my hat.” 

“Why, what do you mean?’ Aunt 
Judith asked in surprise. 

“It will save my hat not to wear it,” 
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said Rose, “and I won’t want to wear it, 
because it will hide my ribbons. I want 
the big bow tied right on the top of my 
head, just where it would be under my 
hat.” 

‘Tm glad someone sent them to you if 
it pleased you so, but I do hope the present 
won't be the means of making you vain,” 


Aunt Judith said. 


Polly ran out into the sunlight one 
morning, singing an old nursery rhyme: 


“Tf wishes were horses, 
Beggars might ride, 
If turnips were watches 


Pd wear one by my side.” 


“I don’t want a watch, but Id like a 
horse, no, a pony. How I wish wishes 
same true, as they do in fairy tales.” 
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“What’s that you’re saying, Miss Pol: 
ly?’ the maid asked as she was passing 
through the hall. | 

“T was singing, “if wishes were horses,” 
and oh, Delia, don’t you think it would be 
fine if we could be granted wishes, as the 
fairly tales say, and we could choose what 
we like, and be sure we'd get it?” 

“If you go to the rzght place, and sit on 
the rzght spot and wish the rzghz wish, ’'m 
told it comes true,” said Delia. 

“But how would anyone know that she 
was 27 the right place?’ questioned Polly, | 
with very wide open eyes. 

“Tt ¿s hard to tell,” said Delia, looking 
very wise, “quite hard to tell, because you 
might pass it while you were hunting for 
it, and you might be sitting on the very 
fence rail where your wish would come 
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true, if only you knew it, and could wish 
just then.” | 

Polly was much impressed. 

“Did you ever try it, Delia?’ she asked. 

“Well yes,” the maid admitted, “but I 
guess I’ve always hit the wrong rail.” 

“IT mean to try it,” said Polly. “Of 
course I don’t really Jelzeve it,” she said, 
“but it isn’t any harm to try. 

“In one of the tales that I’ve read, the 
boy blinded his eyes, walked a little way, 
turned round three times, and then sat 
down to wish on the first thing he came to. 
I mean to try that.” 

She looked about her. There seemed 
to be no one near. She took her handker- 
chief from her pocket, and tied it over her 
eyes. Then, with outstretched arms, she 
moved about the garden. 
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She turned three times, then her hand 
caught at some shrubbery, and she opened 
her eyes. 

“Why that’s a stump!” she cried, but as 
it was the first thing that she had seen, she 
sat down upon it. 

“I wish, wish, wish for a pony,” she 
whispered. 

A butterfly flew near her, and she ex- 
tended her hand, as if inviting him to 
light upon it. 

He fluttered up and down in the sun- 
shine, then off, away, across the lawn he 
went. “I wished the dearest wish,” she 
whispered, “and oh, I wish it would come 
true. 

“I can’t even know if I sat on the right 
place. Perhaps it was the right place, and 
perhaps the right place was miles away,” 
she said. 
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Polly skipped down the driveway, and 
ran along the avenue to Lena’s house. 

Lena was in the swing, urging Rob to 
push it higher, but when Polly ran in at 
the gateway Lena stopped swinging, and 
with Rob ran to greet her. 

They were greatly interested in Polly’s 
description of the proper way to wish. 

“Which is it you do first?” asked Rob. 

“I did it,” said Polly, “just as the boy 
in the fairy tale did it. 

“He blinded his eyes, and then he 
walked a little way, and turned round 
three times. Then he sat down on the first 
thing he came to, and wished.” 

“Think you'll get your wish?’ Rob 
asked. 

“Why, of course she will,’ said Lena, 
“she has everything she wants, so she'll cer- 
tainly have what she wished for.” 
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“Oh, but you don’t know what I wished 
for,” Polly said, witha laugh. “I wished 
for such a ve thing, I don’t feel a bit 
sure I'll get it.” 

“Well I’m going to try it,” Rob said, 
boldly, “and I’m going to wish for an auto- 
mobile, a big one that’ll carry a whole 
party!” 

“Oh, Rob, what’s the use of wishing 
for anything as big as that?” said Lena. 

“You're not nice to laugh,” Rob replied, 
“and besides, why can’t a fellow wish for 
something big if he wants to?” 

“I wonder if size does make a differ- 
ence?” Polly said, “Delia didn’t say any- 
thing about it. Well, I wished for some- 
thing big enough,” she continued, “and 
perhaps we're just as likely to get them.” 

“But Rob, you can’t wish for an auto,” 
said Lena. “Don’t you remember you 
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mustn't tell what you wish? Polly said | 
Delia told her the wish wouldn’t come true 
if you tell it.” 

Rob looked puzzled. 
= “But it’s what I want more than any- 
thing,” he said, then his face brightened. 

“I know what Ill do,” he said, his eyes 
twinkling with excitement: “TIl wish for 
the auto, and Pll wish for something else 
that I won’t tell about, and then perhaps 
Pll get one or the other.” The little girls 
thought that a very bright idea. 

“Tm going to wish now!” he cried, “so 
you tie my handkerchief, Lena.” He 
stooped and she fastened it closely over 
his eyes. 

“Now, look out, Pm coming!” he cried 
and Polly and Lena ran out of the way, 
laughing to see how cautiously he walked. 

With outstretched arms Rob stepped 
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out, walked a few steps, turned around 
three times, tripped over a tree-root, and 
sat down upon the ground with a crash. 

He was surely surprised, but not hurt, 
and the three laughed at his sudden choice 
of a place for wishing. 

“Well, she said sit on the first thing you 
touched, and I didn’t touch anything until 
I hit the dirt,” he said. 

“There!” he cried, after a moment’s si- 
lence, “I wished for the big auto, I told 
you I should do that, and I wished for 
something ever so much bigger that I 
didn’t tell.” 

“Bigger than an auto!” said Lena, 
“What ever could it be? I hope you didn’t 
wish for an elephant, or a giraffe like those 
we saw at the menagerie. Oh, Rob, you 
didn’t, did you? They'd be just horrid 
for pets.” 
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“Of course not!” said Rob, “why should 
I wish for those? I wished for things Pd 
like to have.” i 

“But you said once that you'd like a 
zebra, and once you asked your uncle, 
who’s a sea-captain, if hed bring you a 
baboon!” Polly said, looking up into Rob’s 
face as if she believed that he had actually 
asked for a menagerie. 

~“Oh, well Polly, you know a zebra and 
a baboon aren’t the least bit like an ele- 
phant, or a giraffe, are they?” 

“No——,” said Polly, slowly. 

“Well, Pll tell you truly, I didn’t wish 


for any animals.” 


CHAPTER V. 
GYP. 


HERE was much excitement in the 

servants quarters at Sherwood 

Hall. The maid had told the cook that 

“That Atherton child was coming again to 

play with Miss Polly.” The butler, think- 

ing his opinion very valuable, had ex- 
pressed it to the maid. 

“The little girl is nice appearing, and a 
pretty child, but if I might be so bold, Pd 
say that our Miss Polly seems like the 
princess they call her, and them as calls 
her princess has got a deal of confidence 
to come up here to play with her.” 


“Who do you mean?” said the cook. 
84 
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“Look there!” said the butler, pointing 
with a pudgy finger toward the win- 
dow. | ; a 

“Oh, ye mean little Rose Atherton?’ 
said the cook, who had paused to look. 

“Well there’s no one thinks more of 
Miss Polly than I do,” she continued, “but 
Pll say one thing, that little Atherton 
girl is a little lady, and they do say that 
her folks was ’ristycrats.” 

“Her clothes is neat, but they’re not 
fine,” the butler ventured. 

“Clothes don’t make a fine lady,” said 
the cook. _ 

“Oh, Pd think ye thought so by the way 
ye walk out on a Sunday when ye’ve a new 
bunnit,” replied the butler. 

“Whisht, man!” cried the cook, “ye’ve 
no idea bout women or children, or clothes! 
I tell ye, Miss Polly is well able, with her 
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mama’s help, to choose her friends, with- 
out calling at the kitchen for advice.” 

It happened that Polly, with Sir Morti- 
mer upon her lap, sat close beside the tall 
clump of hollyhocks near the dining room 
window. The voices in the kitchen were 
plainly audible, and Polly’s cheek flushed 
quickly. 

“Rose is a little lady,” she said, and 
mama says she likes her very much. Mama 
doesn’t like the best dressed people best, 
She likes people that are nice to know. 

“Oh, dear, they’re beginning to talk 
again. If we sit here we’re just listening, 
and that’s not nice. Mortimer, darling, 
you're a gentleman, and you wouldn’t 
listen, I know. We'll sit on the piazza.” 

She picked up the great cat, but he 
sprung from her arms to chase a sparrow 
across the lawn, and Polly seated herself 
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in the hammock, to think of what she had 
heard, and to wait for Rose who was com- 
ing up the driveway. 

At any other time she would have run to 
greet her, but she remembered that Rose 
always stopped to watch the bees in the 
hollyhocks. 

“She'll ask me to stop there,” thought 
Polly, “and if we dzd stop, Rose might 
hear something that the servants are say- 
ing. Pll wait for her right here in the 
hammock.” 

“Oh, Pm so glad you’ve come,” she 
cried, as Rose, without so much as glanc- 
ing at the hollyhocks, passed them, and ran 
up the steps. 

She looked very bright and pretty, as 
she sat beside Polly in the hammock. 
| Polly’s frock was of fine material, and 
beautifully made, but Rose’s plain little 
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frock was freshly laundered, and Harry’s 
scarlet ribbon was tied smartly on the 
crown of her curly head. 

Dear little lad, he had helped to cheer 
her. The crisp new ribbon had made Rose 
feel “almost dressed up,” as she had told 
Aunt Judith. S 

“I wanted to come to-day, but I was al- 
most afraid I couldn’t, because at first 
Aunt Judith said she couldn’t spare me,” 
said Rose, “but it was only that she ‘most 
couldn’t spare me, because after 'd helped 
her a while she said, ‘you can go now, if 
you wish to,’ and I hurried for fear she’d 
change her mind.” , 

“Well, you’re here now,” said Polly, 
“and Pm so glad. What shall we play?” 

-< “I love to swing here in the hammock 
with you,” said Rose, “and let’s play we’re 
in a big vessel, sailing, and sailing, over 
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the sea, and we'll play that it’ll always be 
sunny, and never stormy at all.” 

“Oh, that will be fine,” said Polly, “and 
while we're sailing we’ll tell what places 
we see. I remember the names of places 
that mama has seen, and what she told 
me about them.” 

“And Aunt Judith’s father was a sea-- 
captain, and once she went to sea with 
him,” said Rose. “She doesn’t often tell 
me things, but once she told me about some 
of the queer places their ship stopped at, 
- and what they bought to bring home.” 

“All right,” agreed Polly, “‘here’s the 
wind filling the sails, just see how the ship 
rolls!” | 

She touched her foot to the floor, and the 
big hammock shot forward at a rate that 
nearly threw its little passengers out. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to do that!” said 
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Polly, “but I thought if we were out to sea 
we ought to feel the big waves rolling.” 

“Well, we dzd,” said Rose, “and now 
what’s that we’re coming to?” 

“That,” said Polly, pointing to the 
clump of trees, ‘“‘is,——oh, let me think. 
Oh, yes, [know now. Thats Florida, and 
we stop for oranges. Wait a minute.” 

“Marcus,” she called to the butler who 
was passing through the hall. 

“Yes, Miss Polly,” said the man. 

“Please bring me two big oranges. I'm 
playing were at Florida, and we must 
have oranges on our ship.” 

_ His face relaxed into almost a smile at 
Polly’s eagerness, and he turned toward 

the dining room, returning with two fine 

ranges, the fruit-plates, and napkins. 

“We won't have any plates or napkins 
because we’re on a ship,” said Polly. 


>. 
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Polly’s idea of life on shipboard con- 
sisted of taking on and also unloading 
cargo.. She had not traveled, and having 
never asked about the matter, did not 
dream that one might enjoy ordinary com- 
forts, and even luxury. “It isn’t a dainty 
way to eat them, but it’s fun to make a 
teenty hole and squeeze them,” said Rose. 

“We'll eat them that way,” said Polly. 

They stopped the hammock while they 
enjoyed their fruit, then off on their voy- 
age they sailed. 

“Are you seasick?” Rose inquired ten- 
derly. | 

“Oh, no,” Polly replied cheerfully, “but 
I was so sick yesterday that I couldn’t eat 
much. The ship’s doctor said I could have 
ice-cream, chocolate fudge, and lobster 
salad and pineapple sherbet at night, so I 
lived on that.” 
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“Oh, it must have been nice to be sea 
sick,” said Rose. } i 

“It was,” said Polly. “Oh, there is Inez 
Varney coming up the walk. I guess 
there’s room for three in the hammock, and 
of course she’ll like to play this game.” 

But Inez did not care to play it, and 
said so rather rudely. 

“It’s too hot to play anything,” she said. 

“Then we'll walk about the garden and 
talk,” said Polly, and Rose agreeing, the 
three little girls began to talk of games 
they could have played if it had been 
cooler. 

Inez appeared to be in an unpleasant 
mood. 

She had come to play with Polly, and 
= she was provoked to find Rose already 
there. 

She seemed determined not to agree 


“If you can’t be kind to Rose, you needn’t be kind to me.” 
(Facing Page 93) (Princess Polly.) 
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with anything that the others said, and at 
last spoke so rudely to Rose that Rose 
could not bear it. 

She tried bravely to keep back the tears, 
but they would come, and, covering her 
eyes with her hands, she cried softly. 

“Why are you so unkind?” said Polly. 

Inez, who had walked a few steps away, 
turned, looked with contempt at Rose, and 
then at Polly. 

“Why, Polly, Pm not unkind to you,” 
she said. 

“If you can’t be kind to Rose, you 
needn’t be kind to me,” said Polly. 

“Oh, if you care so much for her as all 
that, ” Inez snapped. 

“I do,” said Polly. 


“Then I may as well go,” said Inez, and 


without waiting to hear what Polly might 
say she rushed from the garden. 
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“Now we can’t say anything very pleas. 
ant about Inez, so we won’t say anything 
at all,” said Polly. “Come, Rose,” she 
continued, “we'll go back to the hammock, 
and play the same game we were playing.” 
“See that!” cried Polly, pointing to the 
hollyhocks. “Thats the coral islands. 
We'll stop just long enough to get some 
necklaces.” 

“How many?” questioned Rose. 

“Oh, enough for all the passengers,” 
said Polly generously. 

It surely was a delightful game. 

Polly enjoyed it, and Rose, who never 
purchased anything larger than a half a 
quarter of a pound of tea for Aunt Judith, 
felt rich while sailing over imaginary seas 
and buying in large quantities whatever 
they chose. 

Their ship made great speed! 
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It already had sailed from Florida to. 
the coral islands, and now they were near- 
ing another stopping place. 

“Here’s London,” announced Polly, 
“and our ship will wait while we go to our 
banker’s. We'll have to do that, because 
mama did, and then we'll buy, oh, what 
well we buy? What d:d mama bring 
from London? I can’t remember, so we'll 
have to call it anything. [ll say we 
brought a whole trunk full of it, whatever 
it is, and now it’s your turn.” 

“See that lovely statue, and the rose 
bushes near it?” said Rose. “Well that’s 
India. Aunt Judith had a shawl that came 
from there. I wouldn’t want a shawl, but 
I don’t know what else we could get there, 
so Pll] take that. 

“Oh, see those clouds! They mean a 


19? 


hurricane!” she cried, as if in real terror. 
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“Oh, how soon will it reach here?” ques: 
tioned Polly, pretending to shiver. 

“Irs likely to any minute,” cried Rose. 

“Well then, here it is,” said Polly, and 
for a moment one might have thought the 
hammock would come down. 

Both were laughing. No one could 
imagine that any ship’s passengers could 
have passed through a hurricane with such 
cheerful faces. 

“Now the hurricane is over we'll sail on 
again,” said Polly. 

“Yov re the dearest friend I have,” said 
Rose, nestling close to Polly, as the ham- 
mock swung gently once more. : 

“T like Lena Lindsey, and Harry Graf- 
ton is kind,” she said, “but you are dear- 
est.” 

She was thinking how gently Harry had 
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tried to comfort her when he had found her 
crying. 

She did not dream that the pretty ribbon 
that at that moment nestled among her 
curls was a gift he had sent her. And 
while she was speaking so kindly of Harry, 
he was thinking of her, and wondering if 
she had liked the ribbons. 

He had heard some of the big boys down 
in the village talking of going fishing. 
Thinking that it would be fine to do what 
the big boys were going to do, he cut a 
slender fishing pole, and with a ball of 
kite string and a few bent pins went off 
to the brook to fish. The big boys were 
going to the pond, but Harry had often 
been told that he could not go there. 

- To fish in the little brook was better 
than nothing. 
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He took with him his tiny pole, a small 
spade, and a tin pail to hold his bait. 

At some distance from him, sneaking 
along behind bushes, and tree trunks, was 
another small boy, but one who was far 
less attractive. His hair was unkempt, a 
shabby old hat made his black eyes look 
blacker as he peeped out from under it. 

His feet and legs were bare, and exceed- 
ingly dirty, and no one could tell what 
color his ragged knee breeches might once 
have been. 

Under his arm he carried a yellow cov- © 
ered book, and his wiry fingers held it 
tightly, as if he feared that he might drop 
1t. 

Harry did not dream that he was fol- 
- lowed, and he walked slowly along, whist- 
ling a merry tune. It was very strange 
how closely that other boy followed him! 
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When Harry paused to watch a squir- 
rel, he stopped, too, but he dodged behind 
a tree that he might not be seen. When 
Harry hastened on toward the brook, the 
other boy kept pace with him, his bare feet 
making never a sound. 

When he reached a little opening in the 
woods Harry paused, set down his pail, 
placed his little rod beside it, on the 
ground, and began to dig. The other boy, 
following closely, hid behind a huge tree 
where he could see what Harry was doing, 
and yet not be seen. 

Harry was not whistling now. 

He was putting all his strength into dig- 
ging. It was not easy work. The wood- 
land was full of tiny roots, and be began 
to wonder if he would get any bait at all. 

How that other boy did stare at him! 
What was there so strange in what he saw? 
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This surely was not the first small boy 
who ever dug for bait? 

The boy who, hidden behind the tree- 
trunk, watched every movement so closely 
was Gyp, the boy that every small boy 
and girl feared. 

He lived on the outskirts of the sillaae 
in an old shanty that sheltered, or rather 
pretended to shelter, a family of six. 

There were three children beside Gyp, 
all younger than he, and the father, and 
mother. The floor of the shanty was earth 
trodden hard, and a large box served as a 
table, while small boxes took the place of 
chairs. 

What the oldest boy’s original name 
was, no one seemed to know. The village 
boys had named him Gypsy, then they had 
shortened it to Gyp, and Gyp it had re- 
mained. 
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Any mischief done in the village was 
usually laid to Gyp, but he always 
managed to evade capture, and, strangely 
enough, no one ever could really prove 
that he had done the deed. 

Somewhere he had picked up enough 
knowledge so that he could read, and by 
the same luck he had gained possession of 
the book that he now held under his arm. 
It told an absurdly exciting story of a man, 
who, in a bit of woodland, had dug for hid- 
den treasure, and had found it! | 

Now as he saw Harry digging so per- 
sistently, he thought that he must be dig- 
ging for nothing less than a bag of 
gold. 

The spot that Harry had chosen was 
dry, and the earth was almost sandy, so 

‘ that it was not surprising that he found no 
angle worms. 
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His only thought about it was that he 
had not yet dug deep enough, and he be- 
gan to work with renewed energy. 

Harry thrust the little spade in vigor: 
ously. 

The boy behind the tree leaned to look 
at him, his small, glittering eyes watching 
every movement. 

“Ain't he slow?’ he muttered. Again — 
he watched, and again he whispered. “Ef 
he finds a bag o’ gold, he’ll hev ter give me 
half!” 

Harry stopped to look into the hole that 
he had made, while Gyp leaned so far out 
beyond the tree-trunk behind which he was 
hiding, that he caught hold of a sapling, 
_ and barely escaped a fall. 

“Has he found it?” he gasped, his eyes 
staring, and his lips parted. 
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Some slight sound caused Harry to look 
up, but seeing no one, he turned again to 
his task. 

From his hiding place Gyp watched 
him, and wondered how deep he would 
have to dig before finding the hidden treas- 
ure. 

If Harry had told him that he was only 
searching for mud worms he would not 
have believed it. 

Poor little vagabond! He had never 
been taught to be truthful, therefore he 
rarely believed what anyone said. 

“How did he know where to dig?” Gyp 
whispered softly to himself. He was tired 
of watching that other boy, and he had 
stood in one position so long that he felt 
cramped. Anyone who knew what a rest- 
less imp Gyp was, would have thought it 
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impossible that he could have kept silent, 
and motionless long enough to watch any- 
thing! 

Harry was now very tired. Where did 
those big boys find their bait? Why not 
use flies, or bugs? They were easier to 
get. He found some little beetles; and he 
soon sat by the rippling brook, patiently 
waiting for a bite. 

The water spiders shot out from. the 
bank, sniffed at the bait, and zigzagged 
off down the tiny stream. A butterfly 
paused as if to learn what the little fisher- . 
man was doing, but no fish came to bite at 
the beetle on the bent pin. 

Harry drew in his line, and decided to 
try his luck another day, and perhaps at 
another place. 

He might have been even more patient, 
but the mosquitoes had been quicker to bite 
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than the fishes had been, and he was very 
hot, and tired. 

He turned to leave the wood, when he 
noticed the hole where he had been dig- 
ging. 

He wondered if some one might step 
into it, and get hurt. Dropping his fishing 
rod, he picked up his little spade, and soon 
had replaced the dirt that he had removed. 

-Then he left the wood, hurrying out into 
the sunlight of the open fields, convinced 
that a fishing trip was very dull sport. 


CHAPTER VI 
HIDDEN TREASURE 


YP sneaked after Harry, and at the 
entrance to the wood hid behind 
underbrush, where, between the branches 
and twigs, he peeped until he saw that 
Harry was not intending to return. 
“Hes gone clean across the medder, an’ 
he’s jumped over the wall,” he muttered. 
He peeped again. 
“Yes ’n’ he’s goin’ up the road,” he whis- 
pered, “now I'll find out!” 
He ran back to where he had seen Harry 
digging. He still believed that he had been 


hunting for treasure, and that, tiring of the 
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task, he had thrown the dirt lightly into the 
hole, intending to return later and dig 
deeper, until the gold should be in view. 

He seemed more like a little wiry, wild 
animal, using his grimy hands to dig with, 
as if they had been paws. 

How the dirt flew! One would have 
thought that it must have been his daily 
task to burrow like a rabbit! 

He soon had all the loose dirt out, and 
he looked about for something that might 
help him to dig deeper. 

“What ever ’tis, I’m goin’ ter kev it!” 
cried Gyp fiercely, and grasping a stick, he 
plied it with all his might. 

Not finding what he sought, he became 
very angry. 

“Its there somewhere, I know ’tis!” he 
hissed. “Ye can’t tell me that Grafton 
feller was diggin’ fer nothin’. I'll git 
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somethin’ ter dig with, an’ F1 gz¢ it, what- 
ever tis, see’f I don’t!” ; 

There was no one in the wood to dispute 
him, and he dashed out into the opening, 
making straight for the old shanty, and 
around behind it, appearing in a few min- 
utes with a crooked stove poker, and an 
iron spoon that had lost its handle. 

A dirty, ragged little girl ran out, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, while she 
shouted at the flying figure: 

“Gyp! Gyp!” she cried, “Ma wants you 
ter git some kindlin’ an’ a pail er 
water!” 

If he heard he paid no heed, but con 
tinued to run, if possible, faster than be 
fore. 

The little girl ran in at the open door, 
and a moment later a woman with a face 
like that of an old witch appeared in the 
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doorway, just as Gyp vanished in the un- 
derbrush. 

“Let me lay hands on him, an’ he'll 
ketch it!” shrieked the woman, as she 
turned from the doorway. 

Arrived at the spot near the brook where 
he had left the loose dirt piled beside the 
hole, he set himself the task of digging 
deeper. With the old poker he loosened 
the dirt, and with the iron spoon he 
scooped it out. 

“Findin’s havin’” he muttered, “an’ 
anything I find in this hole is zne!” 

How still it was. The twitter of a tiny 
bird in the branches overhead, the hum- 
ming of a bee, or the crackling of a dry 
twig, was the only sound to be heard, and 
to these voices of the wood the babbling 
brook made a soft, monotonous accompani- 
ment. 
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Even Gyp, wild little scamp that he 
was, felt the silence, and paused to look 
around him. 

“I wish somebody somewhere was mak- 
in’ a noise,” he said, “fer that little cat 
»ird sounds lonesome, an’ a twig crackin’ 
oncet in a while makes me think somebody 
is comin’ ter see what I’m adoin’.” 

As if in answer to his wish a gunshot 
rang out in some distant part of the 
wood. 

Fle started, and dropping both spoon 
and poker, sprang behind a low bush, 
where, for a moment, he crouched. 

He peeped from his hiding place, but 
no hunter strode along the foot-path. | 

“Silly!” he cried, “What was I afeared 
of ?” 

He plied the poker with greater vigor 
than before. 
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He was working with all his might 
when— 

What was that? 

The old spoon had struck against some 
hard object! 

Gyp seized the poker and tried to pry 


it up, but he could not move it. What was 
it? He had hoped to find a bag of gold. 
This was no bag. Indeed it seemed more 
like a small metal box. 

He was so excited that his wiry little 
fingers shook, as with the old spoon he tried 
to lift it from the hole that was now quite 
deep. l 

He tugged at it. Did it yield? He 
thought it did, and his fingers tightened 
upon it. 

His small frame swung with the effort 
he was making, and he paused to take a 
long breath. 
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“Whew!” he ejaculated, “Now, one 
more tug!” | 
He thrust both hands into the hole, gave 


a wrench, and- 

He stopped with staring eyes. Some one | 
was coming. Yes, that surely was foot- 
steps coming through the woods! 

Hastily sweeping a pile of loose dirt 
into the hole, he turned to look over his 
shoulder. No one was yet in sight, but the 
footsteps were coming that way! 

Clawing at the dirt with both hands he 


managed to partly fill the hole. He heard — 


the footsteps again. Now they were al- 
most upon him, and, in blind terror, he 
turned and ran out of the woods, across 
the fields to the shanty that he called 
“home.” 

Around behind it he ran, where he 
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seized an old barrel, tipped it over, and 
crawled into it. 

His mother, hearing his flight around 
the house, ran out to look for him. Catch- 
ing sight of a dirty foot inside the barrel, 
she rapped smartly on the staves with the 
handle of her broom. 

“Come out, you Gyp!” she cried. A 
dusty, dirty little scamp crawled slowly 
out. 

“I thought it was a man after me,” he 
said. 

Much as he feared his mother, he feared 
strangers more. 

“What ye been up to?’ she asked, 
grasping him by his collar. 

“Nothin’ ” he answered, sullenly. 

“Wall, ye be up ter somethin’ naow, an’ 
quick, too, bring me a pail er water. Step 
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lively! 
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She thrust him from her, and with great- 
er willingness than usual he ran off to the 
creek. 

He was apt to do little tasks reluctant- 
ly, but he was willing to do anything, now 
that he was sure that no one had oss 
or tried to capture him. » 

As he strolled along, pail in hand, he 
thought of the hastily covered hole, and he 
clenched his little brown fist, as he won- 
dered if the person whose footsteps had 
frightened him had seen the hole and 
found the object that he had worked so | 
hard to unearth. 

As he neared the shanty with his brim- 
ming pail, he saw the three small children 
sitting in the doorway, and their greeting 
filled him with new terror. 

“The p’licemans is gone inter the 
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woods!” cried the oldest girl, and he near- 
ly dropped the pail. 

“I won’t go near them woods fer a few 
days,” he said. 

“Ye won't do what, Gyp?” the small 
girl questioned, but the boy saw fit not to 
\nswer. 

The little girls shared Gyp’s fear of 
olicemen, and could not believe that they 
ever were out save when they were search- 
ing for some guilty person. 

It happened that the one whom they had 
seen was off duty, and out for a walk, but 
they had not known that, and had huddled 
together in the doorway, holding their 
breath until he had passed. 

During the next few days Gyp ens 
away from the wood, because he actually 
believed that the police were keeping 
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guard there, and would capture him if he 
ventured in. 

It happened that Harry Grafton found, 
after reaching home, that his fine, new 
pocket-knife, with which he had cut and 
trimmed his little fishing-pole, was miss- 
ing. X 

He wondered if he had dropped it in 
the woods, and, remembering just where 
he had sat by the brook to fish, he went in 
search of it. 

“I sat right here,” he thought, and he 
looked carefully among the short grass 
and tiny ferns. 

It was not to be seen, and while he was 
looking around he remembered digging for 
bait. 

Could it have dropped into the hole, 
while he was pushing back the loose dirt? 

When he reached the wood he found 
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that some one had dug the hole much 
deeper after he had left it. He wondered 
why, but would have given little heed to 
the fact, only that he was very eager to 
find his knife. 

He thrust his hands down into the loose 
earth, and touched a hard object! 

All thought of his knife vanished, and 
he strove to get it out, whatever it might 
be. 

Ah, now he was lifting it, and it was 
quite heavy! 

A smart tug brought it to the surface. 
It was a small, square tin box. Harry re- 
moved the cover, and gasped. There lay 
what looked to be bright, gold coins! 

“Oh, I wonder how much it is really 
worth,” he whispered, for the coins were 
of foreign design, and he could not know 
their value. 
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He glanced over his shoulder. He was 
frightened with the glitter, and the 
strangeness of what he had found! 

For a moment he sat very still, looking 
at the treasure, then he hastily covered the 
tin box, and, putting it just inside his 
jacket, hurried home. | 

He was an honest little lad, and at any 
other time would have been eager to have 
shown the prize that he had found to Les- 
lie and his mother. 

What he next did was not at all like 
Harry Grafton. He rushed into the house 
by,.the back door, hurried upstairs to a 
small room that served as a tiny workshop 
and play-room. | 

He hastened to his little tool-chest, hid ` 
the tin box in it, turned the key of the 
chest in the lock, and ran out again to play. 

He told himself that he only wanted 
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time to think about the wonderful happen- 
ing. Already he was planning what gifts 
he would purchase for Leslie, and Rose, 
but the truth was that he felt a bit uneasy 
about the coins. 

He kept saying over and over to himself 
exactly what Gyp had said, that finding 
was having, but he could not help wonder- 
ing to whom the tin box belonged. 

He knew that he ought to tell that he 
had found it, that then the owner might 
have a chance to claim it. 

“But some one that it doesn’t belong to 
might say it was his, and then he’d take it, 
while it ¢rz/y would be as much mine as 
his, and even more, because I found 
it 

From the moment that he had hidden 
the tin box in the little tool chest, Harry 
seemed unlike himself. 
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Leslie missed his jokes, his merry laugh- 
ter, his whistle that called her to come out 
to play. 

Mrs. Grafton noticed how listless he 
seemed, and asked him if he felt ill. 

“Oh, Pm all right,” he said carelessly, 
but he seemed so restless that she watched 
him rather closely. 


Rose was very busy one morning help- 
ing Aunt Judith. 

There seemed to be countless things to 
do, and she wondered if there was ever 
such an amount of work done in every 
one’s house. : 

She thought of Sherwood Hall, and its 
_ servants, and wondered why such a little 
cottage as that in which she lived had so 
much work done in it each day. 

“Polly’s house has a butler, a coach- 
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man, a gardener, and a maid,” she said, 
counting them off on her fingers. 

“What’s that you're saying?” Aunt 
Judith asked. 

_“T was saying there are five servants 
at Princess Polly’s house. Oh, dear! I 
do ry to like dusting things, but I don’t 
believe I ever shall,” said Rose. 

Aunt Judith peered at her over her 
spectacles. 

“I do hope being Polly Sherwood’s 
friend, and going so often to Sherwood 
Hall, isn’t going to make you discon- 
tented.” 

“Oh, no, no, it won’t do that,” said 
Rose, hastily. “I didn’t ever like house- 
work, before I knew Polly. I was only 
wondering if they had tried to live in this 
little house, how ever they could have got 
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five servants into it, and had any rooms 
for themselves.” 

“They wouldn’t have had so many serv- 
ants if their house had been as tiny as 
this,” said Aunt Judith, “and now, Rose,” 
she continued, “I’ve set the big rubber 
plant outdoors. You take the sponge and 
wash every leaf, and Rose!” she called 
as she left the room, “‘be sure to rinse every 
leaf off twice. Twece, Rose!” 

“Yes, Aunt Judith, ¢wece!” the little 
girl answered, wearily, and then set about 
her task. 

She had nearly finished it, and the huge 
rubber plant looked as if it had been var- 
nished, when a trim maid from Sherwood 
Hall came up the little path to speak to 
her. 


“Miss Polly wishes you to come and 
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play with her for an hour, and then take 
a drive with her and her mama. 

“She says it might be you were coming 
without being sent for, but she wants you 
very much, so please will you come?” 

“Ob; Vil-ask: Aunt—Judith if Imay: 
There can’t be many more things for me 
to do.” 

The maid waited for her reply, while 
Rose ran to ask Aunt Judith. 

She returned with a smiling face. “She 
says, ‘Yes, in about half an hour,’ and oh, 
do tell Polly Pll hurry all I can.” 

The maid nodded, and smiled, and 
turned toward the gate, and Rose, hasten- 
_ ing into the house, commenced to dust the 
‘parlor. That must be done before she 
could put on a fresh frock. 

She never liked to dust, but now 
her mind was so filled with the promised 
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- visit to Polly that she could think of noth- 
ing else, and she wielded the duster as a 
little machine might have done it, her nim- 
ble fingers doing the work, and doing it 
with a will, while her happy heart was 
filled with anticipation. 

“I always have such fine times with 
Polly,” she whispered. It seemed to 
Rose that there never was a playmate so 
kind, so loving, and so full of fun as Polly. 

“Princess Polly,” whispered Rose lov- 
ingly, “Princess Polly is just the name for 
her.” 


At last when she skipped along the 
avenue, the distasteful tasks were already 


forgotten in her joy that she had almost 
reached Sherwood Hall, where she always 
received a loving welcome, and where she 
always was so very happy. 


CHAPTER VII. 
"A SURPRISE. 


HERWOOD Hall stood out against 

its background of great trees, the 

sunlight kissing each turret, and making 
the garden glow with color. 

The clambering rose-vines were in full 
bloom now, and porch and balcony were 
festooned with masses of pink and white 
blossoms. 

The air was heavy with the scent of | 
flowers, and Rose, as she entered the gate- 
way, paused a second to take a long breath 
as the cool breeze came across the lawn. 

The driveway curved, and passed the 
side entrance to the house, before it 
reached the stable. 
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A little figure in blue muslin came runs 
ning down the driveway to meet her. 

“Oh, you did come!” cried Polly, “and 
Pm so glad.” 

She threw her arm around Rose, and the 
two ran up the driveway. 

“T’ve something pretty to show you,” 
said Polly. ‘You know the brook that 
runs through the woods comes through 
our garden, too?” 

“Through your garden?’ questioned 
Rose. 

“Not truly in the garden,” said Polly, . 
“but through our land.” 

“I didn’t know that,” said Rose. “How 
lovely to have a brook to play with.” 

“It’s way over where the tall trees are, 
and oh, I always loved the brook, but now 
that papa has had a fountain placed there 
it’s the loveliest spot in the whole place.” 


A SURPRISE TEAT 


“A fountain!” cried Rose, clasping her 
hands, and looking as if she had just heard 
a fairy tale. ; 

“Yes, a fountain,” said Polly, “come 
and see it. It’s right in the brook, and 
sometimes the breeze blows the spray so 
that it falls into the little pool instead of 
into its basin.” 

Of course Rose was eager to see it, and 
hand in hand the two little friends hur- 
ried away toward the grove. There they 
found it, as Polly had said, standing in 
the brook. It was a jolly little stream, 
running along in the shadow of the. tall 
trees, and murmuring as it slipped over the 
stones so that it seemed to be laughing, 
or singing. 

They stood for a few moments watch- 
ing the dancing spray. 

“Ts it laughing, or singing?” Rose asked, 
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“When it comes across the fields from 
the woods, I think it sounds as if it were 
humming a little song; but when it tum- 
bles over the stones here, just this side of 
the fountain, I think it is laughing,” Pol- 
ly said. | 

They dropped to their knees and lis- 
tened. Rose turned and looked into Pol- 
lys merry eyes. “It surely is laughing 
now, she said. 

“I think some day we'll bring our dolls 
here, and dress them in pretty colors, and 
play they re nymphs,” said Polly. ‘Last 

night, at twilight mama read to me about 
the nymphs that used to live in the woods 
and come down to the stream to bathe.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Rose, “like the love- 
ly picture in your parlor, where beautiful 
girls are dancing in the sunlight, and their 
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draperies are pink, and buff, and blue, and 
every soft color you could think of.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Polly, “and we'll 
bring the dolls here, and make them seem 
to be dancing like the fairy ladies in the 
big painting.” 

The brook and the fountain were so en- 
chanting that the two little friends forgot 
that they were to go for a drive, until the 
maid came to call them. 

The carriage was fine, and luxurious, 
and to little Rose Atherton seemed almost 
as grand as a chariot. 

She sat very erect, her bright eyes show- 
ing her delight, and she thought the broad 
avenues of the town looked broader and 
the fields greener than if they had been 
seen while walking. As they passed the 
Burton house, Blanche and her little sis- 
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ter, Dollie, were coming down the drive- 
way. 

Blanche nodded, and little Dollie shook 
her hand. 

“See Princess Polly,” said the small girl, 
“doesn’t Rose look like another princess?” 


“Hush, sh ” said Blanche. 
“She does,’ insisted Dollie. Bianche 
laughed. 


“She did look nice,” she said. 

“Does Princess Polly ever wear a 
crown?’ Dollie asked eagerly. 

“Why, no, of course not,” said Blanche, 
“Polly isn’t a real princess, you know. We 
just call her that, because she is so pretty, 
and sweet, and because we love her 
so.” 

“Do real princesses ever take their 
crowns off?” 


“Ob. what dal idea ened Byes 
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laughing, “what made you think of such 
a question ?” 

“Because in my fairy book, all the prin- 
cesses have pointed crowns on their heads, 
wherever you see them, and Pd think the 
points would stick into their pillows if 
they wear them at night.” 

“Oh, Dollie, you do think of the queer- 
est things,” said Blanche. 

- “I love Polly,” said the wee girl, “and 
I love Rose. She’s always pleasant.” 

“We all love Polly, and Rose,” said 
Blanche. 

“Inez doesn’t,” chirped Dollie. 

“How do you know?” Blanche asked. 

“Oh, ’cause,” Dollie answered, with a 
knowing little nod. 

“Tell me why you think so,’ urged 
Blanche. 

“She zold me,” said Dollie. 
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“Told you she didn’t like Rose! She 
oughtn’t to have said that,” said Blanche. 

“She didn’t,” said Dollie, “she said Rose 
wasn’t a princess, and she said ‘those that 
want to like Rose, can like her if they want 
to, but I don’t have to like her.’ ” | 

“It wasn’t nice of Inez to say that,” 
Blanche said. 

“I told her it wasn’t,” said Dollie, “and 
I guess she didn’t like it. She looked at me 
a minute, and then she walked of like 
this.” 

Chubbie little Dollie turned, and 
switched off up the driveway. 

“Oh, Dollie, you mustn’t, ¢ruly you 
musin t,” cried Blanche. 

“It can’t be very naughty to do thats 
said Dollie, “because you're laugh- 
ing.” 

Blanche knew that it was not at all nice 
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to mock any one, and she had tried not to 
laugh, but her lovely, wee sister, with her 
cherub-like face and plump little figure, 
had looked very droll as she tried to show 
how Inez had appeared. 

While Blanche and Dollie were talking 
of Inez, the carriage was bowling along in 
sunny roads, and shady avenues, and Rose 
was just thinking how many pleasures 
Polly gave her, when Polly spoke. 

“Mama, may I tell her now?” she asked. 

Mrs. Sherwood smiled at the eager little 
face, and nodded. 

‘Tm to have a party,” she said, “and 
mama said this morning that I could tell 
you while we were riding. My surprise 
party was lovely, but this will be a fine 
one, and every one will have a nice time.” 

Rose hesitated. 

“There'll be music, and games, and 
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dancing, and a lovely banquet,’ Polly 
added, “aren’t you glad?” 

“Oh, it will be fine, fine,” said Rose, 
“and you will be so happy; I’m glad for 
you.” 

Polly knew why Rose hesitated. 

She looked up at her mama, a question 
in her sweet eyes. 

Mrs. Sherwood shook her head, and Pol- 
ly knew that one little secret in regard to 
the party was not to be told. 

Mrs. Sherwood had purchased a beauti- 
ful frock for Polly, and the little girl had . 
been delighted with it. 

“Mama, I hope Rose won’t stay away 
from my party,’ she had said, “for while - 
she always looks neat, and nice, I don’t be- 
lieve she has a dress that she’d like to wear 
to my party. What shall we do? She’s 
awfully proud, and I know wouldn’t like 
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to take a dress if it was offered to 
her.” 

“Then we will find a nicer way to get it 
to her,” Mrs. Sherwood said. 

She selected a simple white muslin, and 
4 pair of white slippers, and ordered them 
sent from the city store where she had pur- 
chased them. She sent no card with the 
gift. She had been happy in sending it, 
and Rose would surely be happier if she 
did not dream that the pretty things that 
made it possible for her to look as nice as 
her playmates at the party were the gift of 
a neighbor. 

The ride was delightful, and when she 
sprang from the carriage at her own little 
garden gate she thanked Mrs. Sherwood 
and Polly for the afternoon’s pleasure, and 
with a happy, smiling face, ran in to tell 
Aunt Judith all about it. 
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To be sure, Aunt Judith showed little 
interest in whatever Rose told her, but the 
little girl, when she was happy, felt that 
she must tell her joy to some one, and 
whom else could she tell? 

And when she had described the ride, 
she still had another bit of news, that she 
had not told. 

“And Princess Polly is to have a party. 
I’ve forgotten just when, but it’s quite 
soon, and how Id like to look nice. I won’t, 
tho’. [Pve only my old best dress to wear, 
and that didn’t look very nice the last time . 
it was ironed.” 

Aunt Judith paused, dropped her mend- 
ing in her lap, and looked at Rose. : 

“If Great-Aunt Rose had left you all 
the money she said she’d leave you when 
you were named for her, you would have 
what you want, but we never heard from 
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her after you were named, and we don’t 
even know if she’s living now. If she is, 
she’s pretty old. I guess you'll have to 
have your old dress laundered again, and 
mended. Your new hair-ribbons will fix 
you up a little.” 

Rose felt that even the pretty ribbons 
would hardly hide or make up for the 
shabby little frock, but Aunt Judith had 
spoken more kindly than usual, and that 
was a comfort. 

She had refrained from saying anything 
about vanity, and she had not mentioned 
that a little girl ought not to think much 
about dress. 

There was intense excitement among 
Polly’s friends, for each had received an 
invitation, and all were anticipating the 


greatest pleasure. 
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A group of playmates were chatting 
about about the coming event. 

“There’s not been a party at Sherwood 
Hall since Grandpa Sherwood was a young 
man,” said Rob Lindsey, “and mama 
says that it seems pleasant to have gaiety 
at the beautiful old house. She says the 
portraits of Polly’s aunts and uncles hang 
in the big drawing room, and as most of 
them are smiling they'll seem to be enjoy- 
ing the party.” 

“And mama says there’s one portrait 
of Grandma Sherwood, painted when she . 
was a young girl, and Polly looks ever sc 
much like that portrait,” said Lena. 

“Are Leslie and Harry invited?’ asked 
Inez Varney, who had just joined the 
group. 

“Why, Inez, what a question!” said 
Lena, “of course they’d be invited.” 
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= “Well then, what makes Harry look so 
queer? I spoke to him this morning when 
I was coming over here, and he did an- 
swer, but I could hardly hear what he said, 
and he looked anything but jolly.” 
“Perhaps he isn’t well,” said Vivian Os- 
borne, “I don’t think he looks well.” 

“I don’t believe he’s sick,” said Rob, 
“because he’s out to play every day, but 
he does act queer. He doesn’t seem to 
care what game we choose, and he plays 
as if he wasn’t interested.” 

“Is Harry sick?’ Lena asked, as Leslie 
came to talk with them. 

“He says he’s all right, but mama 
thinks he’s ill,” Leslie said. “He thought 
at first that he’d stay away from Princess 
Polly’s party, but I coaxed him, and he 
says he’ll go.” 

Then the question of party frocks 
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claimed their attention, and Rob, whose 
last thought of the party was of what he 
should wear, ran off to overtake Harry 
Grafton and coax him to play ball. 

And while her little playmates were 
talking of the fine things that they would 
wear, Rose Atherton, in a quaint little 
chair by the window, was trying to darn a 
pair of stockings, and at the same time 
keep her mind on merry thoughts of the 
party. 

“Oh, dear! What makes this cotton 
get into such horrid knots?’ she cried, 
as she tried to untangle the twisted 
threads. | 

“There!” she said, twitching the thread 
smartly, “now just let me fill this teenty 
hole, and then both stockings will be 
done.” | 

As if obeying what Rose had said, the 
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darning cotton went more smoothly, and 
soon the task was completed. 

“I can do the errand now, Aunt 
Judith,” she said,-as she paused in the 
doorway of the little dining room. 

She took the pretty basket that Aunt 
Judith offered her, and skipped along the 
garden walk, opened the little gate, and 
stepped out into the avenue. 

The sun was hot, and it seemed a ine 
time to Rose before the errand was done 
and she could turn toward home. 

She was passing the Burton house when 
little Dollie ran out to meet her. 

“Hello!” she cried, “I want to tell you 
something.” 

She was so very small, and her fair lit- 
tle face was framed in such sunny curls 
that she looked like a doll, as she stood 


waiting for Rose. 
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“Why, Dollie Burton, you're named 
just right,” Rose said, laughing. 

“?Tisn’t ¢ruly Dollie,” said the child, 
“it’s Dorothea, but that name’s too big for 
me now, and so they call me Dollie.” 

“Well, Dollie is a cunning name,” said 
Rose. ti 

“Yes,” agreed Dolly, “and are you go- 
ing to the party? I am. That’s what I 
wanted to tell you. Im the littlest girl 
that’s going, but Blanche is invited, and 
Polly asked me, too. Wasn't she sweet? 
And Pm to wear a white dress! What are 
you going to wear? Will you wear a © 
white dress, too?” 

“Oh, yes Pll have to wear a white dress. 
I must hurry now, Dollie,” Rose said hasti- 
ly. 

She stooped, and kissed the cunning lit- 
tle face, and Dollie clasped her arm around 
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her neck. “I love you,” she said, “I love 
you more than I do the Inez girl that comes 
up to play with Blanche. I don’t like that 
Desenho = 

Dollie stamped her wee foot, and 
frowned darkly. She looked like an angry 
fairy. 

“You're a funny little girl,” said Rose, 
laughing. 
_ “The Inez girl thinks little girls aren’t 
anybody ’t all,” said Dollie. “She says: 
‘Come, and play, Blanche, but, Dollie, 
you needn’t come. Yow’re too little.’ 
If she’s at the party, J shan’t look at 
her!” ; 

“Oh, sh there'll be ever so many 
girls that you will like to see, and they'll 
all be glad to see you,” said Rose. 


She kissed the wee girl again, and as 
she walked up the avenue she turned to 
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wave her hand to little Dollie, who shook 
hers gaily in return. 

“I like the Rose girl, but I don’t like 

the Inez girl ’t all,” little Dollie said to 
“herself. | | 

Rose pushed the gate open, and ran up 
the walk. Aunt Judith was waiting for 
her in the dining room and looked up as 
she came in. 

“Tve heard you say you liked surprises, 
and I guess you’ve got one now,” she said. 
“Just look at this!” 

For the first time, Rose noticed a large 
package on the table. 

“Tt came while you were out, and tkere’s 
no mistake about it. It’s addressed to Miss 

Rose Atherton, in care of me, and the street 
_ and number is right. You'd better open 
ie 

“Oh, who sent it?’ cried Rose. 
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“There’s not a word that tells where it 
came from, unless there’s a card inside.” 

With trembling fingers Rose opened the 
wrapper. A pretty box was disclosed. 

She opened the box, and a cry of delight 
escaped her lips. 

She clasped her hands, and with spark- 
ling eyes stared at the filmy white muslin 
and the dainty slippers. 

“A party dress!” she gasped, and then 
with tears, happy tears, in her eyes, and a 
bright smile on her lips, she lifted the 
frock from the box and admired its beau- 
ty. 

It was simple, but it was fresh, and crisp. 
And! oh, the wonder of a pair of white 
slippers, with tiny white bows! Truly 
there never was a happier child than Rose 
Atherton. 

“Oh, now I can go to Polly’s party look- 
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ing like other girls,” she said, “and oh, | 
wish I knew who sent it tome. Pd so like 
to thank the one who has made me so 
happy.” 

A moment after she looked up at Aunt 
Judith. 

“Do you suppose it is the same one who 
sent the pretty ribbon to me?” she asked. 

‘“’'Tisn’t the same writing,’ was the 
quick reply. 

“The ribbon parcel was in a childish 
hand, and this surely isn’t addressed by a 
child.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE PARTY. 


HERWOOD Hall was to be thrown 
wide open for the party, and the 
little guests were to enjoy the indoor and 
outdoor beauties of the stately old place. 
_ There would be roses, a wealth of roses 
everywhere, and when evening came there 
would be brilliant lights indoors, and gay 
lanterns all about the lawns. 

The invitations read: “From three un- 
til nine,” and Polly’s playmates were able 
to think of little else save the promised 
delights of the party and the great ques- 
tion of the weather. 


“Of course we shall go if it simply 
147 
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pours,” said Lena, “because Polly would 
- be sorry if any of us were absent, and be- 
cause we wouldn’t miss it for the world.” 

“But it will be twice as fine if it’s a 
sunny day. If it does rain we shall have 
to be in the house,” said Vivian Osborne. 

“We could wear rubber boots, and run 
around the lawns under big umbrellas,” 
ventured Rob Lindsey. 

“Wed look nzce wearing rubber boots 
with our party dresses,” said Lena laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh, well, the rain wouldn’t make any 
difference in the spread,” Rob rejoined. 

“It would,” said Lena, “because there’s 
to be a fine large awning in the open field 
beyond the house and just this side of the 
_ grove. 

“If it’s a stormy day, we'll have to have 
it in the dining room.” 
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“I won’t care where [have it. The only 
thing Id fret about would be if I didn’t 
have it!” said Rob. 

Even Polly, sunny, happy Polly, could 
not help wondering just what the weather 
would be! 

But when the day came, they saw in the 
early morning that it surely was to be 
fair. ; 

The soft mist hung like a veil over Sher- 
wood Hall, when the clouds lifted, show- 
ing the blue sky. The sun, as if awaking, 
shone out joyously, bathing the house, the 
lawn, the flowers, and shrubs, with sun- 
shine, and everything seemed to be glitter- 
ing in honor of Polly Sherwood and her 
guests. 

“Now, if itll keep pleasant,’ 
maid. 

“Sure an’ it will,” the cook replied, “for 
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the eggs beat up light this morning, an’ 
that’s a sure sign.” 

‘Women are great for believing in 
signs,” said the butler, “and I for one will 
say there’s no sense in signs, but there’s 
one Vd trust quicker than some others, 
and that’s this: The blacking wouldn’t 
polish my shoes this morning, and when it 
acts that way I most always find it’s going 
to rain.” 

“Whisht, man!” cried the cook “Thats 
asilly sign. If ye’d worked a little harder, 
it likely enough would have polished. I 
noticed the gas floats light, and green on ~ 
the coal fire. That means a fine day for 
Miss Polly, bless her!” 

The butler wanted to insist upon the 
truth of his own pet sign. “And I noticed 
the blacking 
farther. 


” he ventured, but got no 
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(EZI 


“Away with ye!” cried the cook, “Tve 
no time to listen to your nonsense!” 

The butler took the hint so broadly ex- 
pressed, and went out to the stable to ex- 
change views with the groom. 

‘Even as they talked the sunshine grew 
brighter, and the soft pink, white and 
glowing red buds opened until the 
vines were heavily laden with exquisite 
bloom. 

How long it seemed to wait until three 
o’clock! 

At last the longed for hour arrived, 
and Polly beside her mama received her 
friends. Lovely Mrs. Sherwood wore a 
beautiful gown of pearl-colored silk, while 
Polly, her cheeks pink, and her eyes bright 
with excitement, was fair indeed in a white 
gauze frock, wide white satin sash, and 
white slippers. A wreath of tiny white 
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rosebuds lay on her sunny hair, and even 
Inez, who rarely would admit that anyone 
was charming, declared that Polly looked 
every inch a princess. 

Inez’s frock of pale green was most be- 
coming, and the warm red tints of her hair 
made fine coloring for the cluster of daisies 
that were held in place by ribbons. 

Lena Lindsey in pink muslin, and her 
brother Rob in a white linen suit made a 
pretty pair, while Leslie Grafton in yellow 
silk, and Harry in a white flannel suit, 
made another fine little couple. 

Blanche Burton, fair haired, and with ~ 
pleasant gray eyes, was pretty in blue | 
mull. Wee Dollie clasped her hand, and 
she looked more like a doll than ever in her 
little white frock, a garland of small flow- 
ers over her shoulder. 

‘Tm so glad you didn’t think I was too. 
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little to come to your party,” she said, as 
she greeted Polly. | 

“I wanted you to come because you are 
so dear,” said Polly. 

“There, Inez Varney! I could have 
comed if ld been smaller. I’m here ’cause 
Polly loves me, so I don’t care ’f I am lit- 
de- 

“Oh, Dollie, you mustn’t say that,” said 
Blanche, blushing for the wee girl’s blunt 
speech. 

“Well, I don’t need to say it again,” she 
said, and Rob could not help laughing. 

“Come here, Dollie,’ he cried, “and 
we'll see how tall you are.” Rob made pre- 

tense of measuring her, and of being great- 
~ ly surprised. 

“Why, Dollie,” he exclaimed, “you're 
half a quarter of an inch taller than I 
thought you were!” 
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That sounded quite large to the little 
maid. 

“There!” she cried in triumph, as she 
turned toward Inez, “I just knew I was 
some tall!” 

Shouts of laughter greeted her speech, 
but Dollie did not care. She was quite 
happy. 

“You're a nice boy,” she said to Rob, 
“I wish you were my brother.” 

“You can play I am,” he said kindly, 
“Lena ll lend me to you once in a 
while.” 

Vivian Osborne and Rose Atherton — 
came together. 

Vivian's bright coloring was very pret- 
ty with her pearl-colored silk, and the 
wreath of poppies in her hair, but all eyes 
were turned upon Rose. 

Sweet little Rose, whose frocks although 


r 
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neat, were faded and shabby, came up the 
driveway beside Vivian, looking very love 
ly in her white muslin frock, her white 
slippers, and.pale pink ribbon bow on her 
light brown curls. 

“Doesn’t Rose look fine?’ Harry asked 
Leslie, as Polly greeted her lovingly. 

He was sure that the ribbon was one that 
he had sent, and Polly was glad to see how 
happy Rose looked, and how her dainty 
frock had given her new confidence. 

There had always been a shy, sensitive 
air about Rose, but to-day she was very, 
very happy. 

All the little playmates were glad that 
she had the pretty frock and dainty slip- 
pers and thus could feel as happy as they. 
Al) save Inez. 

Leaning toward Blanche, and laying her 
hand on her shoulder, she whispered: 
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“Where do you suppose Rose got that 
dress?” 

“Why what a mean thing to ask,” said 
Blanche. 

“Oh, I didn’t know she was a ’speczal 
friend of yours,” whispered Inez. 

“Well she is!” said Blanche stoutly, and 
Little Rose, without knowing it, had gained 
another friend. 

Blanche had always liked Rose, and 
Inez, oddly enough, had by her harshness 
strengthened the liking. 

And while the merry, happy children . 
were talking and laughing, soft music was 
wafted in from the great hall. 

There among the palms and roses a 
string orchestra rendered sweet melodies, 
and little feet tapped the polished floor in 
time with the lilting measures. 
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“Lets dance!” cried Polly. “Mama, 
may we dance now?” . 

Mrs. Sherwood smiled, and crossed the 
drawing room to the hall. A word to the 
leader, and the orchestra commenced a 
lively polka. 

Quickly partners were chosen, and soon 
the room seemed filled with whirling color. 
There were, in all, about thirty guests, 
many of them little friends from other 
towns. 

It seemed as if all the merry little peo- 
ple had always been well acquainted, for 
they often changed their partners, and 
those who had come to Sherwood Hall for 
the day danced with Polly’s nearest neigh- 
bors, and the sound of their merry voices 
was sweeter than the music of the strings. 

After the polka, Polly did a lovely 
minuet for her friends, the stately music 
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of an old classic minuet being played fot 
her by violin and harp. 

Years before another Polly Sherwood, 
Polly’s grandmother, had danced the min- 
uet in that same drawing room. 

How gracefully she danced, and the 
portrait of the other Polly of so many 
years ago looked down from the wall and 
seemed to smile approvingly. 

“Oh, that was fine, Polly!” 

“You did that beautifully!” 

“Lovely, so lovely!” cried the boys and 
girls, while little Dollie, running to her, 
and clasping her arms about her, said: 

“You look just as pretty as my big doll, 
Florissa!”’ 

The others laughed at the funny com- 
pliment, and Dollie turned in surprise, to 
learn what so amused them. | 

“Polly does look like my Florissa, and 
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she’s the finest doll you ever saw!” she 
said stoutly. 

The dancing was followed by games oa 
the lawn. : 

What a gay party it was! 

All were light-hearted and merry save 
Harry and Inez. 

Harry enjoyed the games, but whenever 
there was a pause in the merriment 
thoughts of the box of coins that he had 
hidden troubled him. 

“I don’t want to keep it, if it truly be- 
longs to some one else, but if I tell about 
it somebody will say it’s his, when perhaps 
it isn’t. If it doesn’t belong to some one 
else, then I could keep it, because I found 
at. 

This thought, always in his mind, made 
him restless. 

Inez. silly little girl, was very jealous, 
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because Rose was so popular. She loved 
Polly, but she was annoyed because Polly 
was so fond of Rose. | 

She would not join in the games, but 
stood apart, watching the others, thus los- 
ing pleasure that she might easily have. 

At last little Dollie noticed that.she was 
alone; and, forgetting that Inez was oftei. 
unkind, ran across the lawn to speak to 
her. 

“Come!” she cried, “we’re going to play 
anew game. Come and be in the big ring. | 
Don’t stay here and be lonesome!” 

“Tm not lonesome!” snapped Inez, and — 
_ the little girl, after looking at her a second, 
turned, with quivering lip, to join those 
who always smiled at her. 

It was very warm in the sun, and the 
little guests soon were called to the grove, 
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where, sheltered from the sunshine, under 
a huge awning, they enjoyed a delicious 
feast. 

Glace fruits and ices most tempting, 
cakes with beautifully colored frosting, 
and luscious fruit made a bountiful 
spread. 

There were flowers at every plate, and 
a fine box of bonbons. 

Rose, beside Polly, leaned to whisper: 

“There never was such a lovely party!” 

“And every one is happy,” Polly an- 
swered. It was Polly’s delight to see others 
enjoying themselves. 

Blanche Burton had asked Inez to sit 
peside her and for the time both Inez and 
Harry seemed as gay as the others. 

And later, when twilight made the great 
gardens dusky, the bright-hued lanterns 
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caused the place to blaze with color. and 
indoors the orchestra gave forth even gayer 
music than before. 

Mrs.’ Sherwood had invited a friend, 
who was a fine vocalist, to sing for the 
children. There was a wonderful flute solo, 
that sounded as if many birds were singing. 
A Japanese juggler, in native costume, did 
seme clever tricks, and then brought out 
a huge Japanese umbrella. 

He smiled at the children, and then, 
while his black, beadlike eyes twinkled, 
he opened his umbrella, and out flew 
countless bright-hued paper butterflies. 

How they laughed as they tried to catch 
them! And the jolly little Jap laughed, 
too. 

After the juggler had finished his act, 
they crowded around Polly, eager to ask 
a favor. 
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“Dance for us once more,” they coaxed, 
“the same pretty minuet you did be- 
fore.’ ’ : 

“Would you like to see Polly do the 
figures in a dress that her grandmother 
wore when she was a little girl?’ Mrs. 
Sherwood asked. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” they cried. 

Polly laughed at their eagerness, and 
throwing her friends a kiss, she ran up the 
grand old stairway, and soon, with the 
maid’s help, returned, in the little gown 
of flowered chintz. The maid had re- 
moved her wreath, and twisting her bright 
curls into a droll little knot on the crown 
of her head had fastened it with a jeweled 
pin. The chintz was white with a gay 
flowered stripe, and Polly held up the 
skirt, that barely showed her slippers, as 
she went down the stairs. 
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The orchestra commenced to play a 
minuet by Mendelssohn, and Polly made 
a low courtesy, and then again tripped 
through the stately measures. 

The children almost held their breath! 

Little Dollie whispered to Blanche: “Ts 
the picture lady smiling more than she did 
before?” 

“She zruly looks so,” whispered Blanche 
in reply, as she gazed at the portrait. 

“Oh, Polly, that was finer than the first 
time you did it,” said Vivian Osborne. 

“Of course it was,” cried Rob Lindsey, . 
“for the old- e aoned dress made her look 
like a picture.” 

“Where did you learn to dance so beau- 
tifully?’ Rose asked. 

“Before we came here to live we were 
in the city, and I had a fine teacher,” said 
Polly. 


Polly dances the minuet. 
Facing Page 164) (Princess Polly.) 
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gal couldn’t do it like that, if I had twen- 
ty teachers,” said Lena. | 

“Polly does every thing beautifully,” 
declared Leslie, to- which Harry added: 

“That’s just so.” 

It was when they said “Good-night,” that 
Rose, nestled close to Polly, in the shadow 
of a great palmin the hall, and softly 
whispered, that no one else might hear; 

“Oh Polly, Pve been so happy to-day. 
You've kept me close by you, and the party 
was wonderful. I didn’t know folks ever 
had such lovely times. This is the first 
party I ever went to, and I feel as if Fd 
dreamed it.” 

- “Ies no dream,” whispered Polly, “and 
you ll have fine times with me always.” 

“Always,” whispered Rose, as she 
turned to go with Aunt Judith, who had 
called for her. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TWO LETTERS. 


OR days after the party, the children 
talked of little else. 

They thought of the lights, the music, 
the juggler, the feast, and often they spoke 
of the grace of Princess Polly, as they lov- 
ingly called her. They had liked her danc- 
ing, when, in her white frock, she had done 
the minuet, but they had admired her most 
in the quaint, flowered gown that her | 
grandmother had worn. . 

Indeed, Polly had looked like an old- 
time little girl, that some great artist had 
painted, and that had come to life just in 
time to dance to the music of violin and 
harp. . 
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“The party was so dear, and all the 
girls and boys were so happy that I like 
to think about it,” Polly said one morning. 

“Tt was well worth all the effort, and 
the planning, to see you so happy,” Mrs, 
Sherwood replied. 

As she ran through the hall, she saw 
Sir Mortimer sitting on the stairs. 

“Oh, Mortimer, darling!” she cried. 
“You haven’t been loved this morning. 
Til take you in my arms this minute, and 
love you so you'll have to purr.” 

The big cat submitted gracefully te 
Polly’s warm embrace. He was very dig- 
nified, but he loved to be petted, and soon 
he was purring sweetly. 

“There, that made you sing. Now Ill 
get you a saucer of milk. No, don’t you 
come. Pll bring it out here, and watch 
you drink it.” 
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Out to the kitchen went Polly to ‘get 
the treat for her pet. 

“Sure the cat has been fed,” said the 
cook. 

“Oh, yes, I know he hae only it’s fun to 
see him drink. Please give me some milk 
in a saucer so I can watch him.” | 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the cook with 
a laugh, and soon Polly was hastening back 
to the hall with the milk. 

She placed the saucer on the lower stair, 
and Sir Mortimer, always ready for a 
treat, promptly tasted it. 

Polly sat down upon the rug to watch 
him. . ie 

“You're awfully slow this morning, 
Mortimer.” she said, “I guess, if you'll 
excuse me, Pll go out, and swing while 
you finish your milk.” 

Sir Mortimer moved the tip of his tail, 
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and Polly, taking that for an answer, ran 
out to the swing. 

= It hung in a beautiful part of the 
garden, and she sprang into it, flitting back 
and forth into the sunlight, out toward 
the rose-vines, back toward other blossoms, 
back and forth, back and forth, like a little 
human sunbeam, all thoughts of the saucer 
on the stairway forgotten. 

Sir Mortimer when he had drunk about 
half of the milk decided that he did not 
need the remainder, and trotting across 
the hall, sprung upon the window-sill, . 
where he soon was fast asleep. 

Later, the maid coming down the stair- 
way hit the saucer with the toe of her 
slipper, and saucer and milk went onte 
the floor. 

The maid picked up the saucer, saw that 
it was not broken, and hastened to the 
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kitchen for a cloth to take up the milk, 
while Sir Mortimer blinked wisely as if he 
were thinking: 

“I didn’t spill the milk!” 

“Don’t sputter about it,” said the cook, 
Po Miss Polly did leave it on the 
stair.” 

‘Tm not blaming Miss Polly,” a the 
maid. “I was stupid not to see it. Pd 
find fault with any other child, but Miss 
Polly’s that sweet that I couldn’t chide 
her.” 


One sunny morning there was great ex- 
citement in the cottage. 

Aunt Judith had received a letter fron 
a distant town, and, like many another 
woman, before opening it, stood studying 
the post-mark. 

“Who could have written to me from 
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there?” she said, “I don’t think I ever 
knew anyone in that place.” 

At last, after looking carefully at both 
sides of the envelope, she opened it, and 
read the letter. 

She read it again, 
the table, hesitated, and then, as if she 
hardly understood its meaning, read it yet 


put it down upon 


again. 

Then, with the letter still in her hand, 
she’sat down by the window, and, shading 
her eyes from the sunlight, looked out, 
without seeming to see the little garden, 
or the avenue beyond. 

‘Tve thought the child was a great 
care,” she whispered, “but I’ve got so used 
to seeing her about the place, it’s certain 
that Pd miss her.” 

Again she read the letter that had so 
disturbed her. 
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It was so plainly expressed that even a 
child might easily understand it, yet it was 
not at all strange that Aunt Judith was 
surprised. 

The writer, John Atherton, who had 
been a sea-captain, and who for many years 
had not been heard from, stated that he 
should no longer follow the sea, but, in- 
stead, had made a home for himself in the 
little sea-coast town from which his letter 
was dated. That his household consisted 
of himself and a capable housekeeper, and 
that, finding that his home life was rather. 
dull, he proposed to take Rose, his broth- 
er’s little daughter, and make her a mem- 
ber of his family. 

He said nothing regarding any effort, 
upon his part, to make life cheerful for the 
little girl. His only thought seemed to be 
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that his life was dull, and that Rose might 
cheer it. | 

He completed his letter by saying that 
as Aunt Judith was not really her aunt, 
being only her aunt by marriage, she could 
not refuse to give the little girl to him, 
and that he should call for her in about a 
month. 

“Oh, I will not go, say I needn’t go, 
Aunt Judith!” cried Rose when on com- 
ing in from play the letter was read to 
her. 

“Say I needn’t, Aunt Judith! Why 
don’t you say it?” 

She was crying now, and on her knees 
clung to Aunt Judith’s skirts. 

“I don’t know what to say,” Aunt Ju-. 
dith, answered, “‘for if he’s your own uncle, 
I suppose he can take you. I didn’t know 
you'd care so much to stay here.” 
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“But I don’t remember any other home,” 
sobbed Rose, “and now that Polly is my 
friend, and is so good to me, how can I 
want to go to live with strangers?” 

“Well, weil, don’t cry,” Aunt Judith 
said, “perhaps you won’t have to. PIl see 
what I can do. PII go over to-morrow, and 
ask the minister what he thinks about 
its? | 

“And tell him I want to stay here, rzght 
here!” said Rose, and Aunt Judith prom- 
ised. 

No other letter came from Captain John 
Atherton, and Rose was beginning to think _ 
that he might have changed his mind, and 
decided that, after all, he did not need a 
little girl in his home, when a letter from 
a small country town, many miles away, 
arrived and disturbed Rose even more 
than the first one had. , 
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This second letter came from Great- 
Aunt Rose. ; 

After saying that her reason for permit- 
ting Rose to remain so long with Aunt 
Judith was because she did not want the 
care of a young child, she stated that she 
was now ready to give her a home and 
bring her up in a proper manner. She was 
getting to be quite old, and her sister, who 
was exceedingly deaf, was much older, so 
that Rose could have a nice quiet home, 
quite free from excitement. As she should 
leave her fortune to Rose, she thought it 
right that she should come and make her 
home with her as long as she lived. With- 
out thanking Aunt Judith for the care that 
she, thus far, had given the little girl, she 
closed the letter by saying that as she was | 
Rose’s mother’s aunt she should clazm 
Rose, and as she had heard that Captain 
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John Atherton intended to take the child, 
she was informing Aunt Judith that Rose 
belonged to her. 

It was not a very pleasant letter. Great- 
Aunt Rose not only did not thank Aunt 
Judith for what care she had given, but by 
saying that she thought that Rose should 

now be properly brought up, implied that 
= while living with Aunt Judith she had 
been improperly reared. 

Aunt Judith was offended by the rude- 
ness of the letter, and now that two people 
were eager to have Rose, she felt that she 
could not part with her. ; 

She was not usually fond of children, 
nor was she greatly attached to Rose, but 
suddenly she felt that the little cottage 
would be very lonely without the bright, 
sweet face of the little girl who sang while 
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doing her tasks, even although she did not 
like to do them. 

The letter from Great-Aunt Rose had 
arrived late in the afternoon, and their tea, 
always a quiet meal, was even more dull 
than usual. It was always little Rose who 
talked, and Aunt Judith who listened, but 
that night both were silent. 

Aunt Judith was thinking how dreary 
it would seem, at the evening meal, if Rose 
were irdeed, in another home, and she 
obliged to eat alone in the little cottage. 

A tiny jar of jam set on the table, a 
dainty that was never indulged in save on 
Sundays or holidays. 

Aunt Judith had taken it from her little 
cupboard, as an extra treat for Rose. She 
felt that she might not often give her any 
little pleasures, because, so soon, one or 
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the other of her relatives might claim 
her. 

Rose understood why Aunt Judith of- 
fered it, and the lump in her throat made 
it almost impossible for her to eat. 

That night, as she lay in her little bed, 
too wide awake to sleep, she watched the 
band of moonlight as it lay on the wall, 
and counted the flowers on the paper that 
the bright light revealed. 

It was an old-fashioned paper, not pret- 
ty in either color or design. 

The impossible flowers that covered it | 
in a sprawling pattern were of a brown- 
ish yellow, and Rose had always imagined 
that she saw faces in the blossoms. : 

Now, in the moonlight, they seemed 
more like faces than ever before, and she 
thought that they looked very old. 

“That big one is Great-Aunt Rose,” she 
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f whispered, and that one next to it is her 
sister, the deaf lady. Why it looks as if 
she had her hand up to her ear. That one 
at the right looks like an old man. That 
must be Uncle John. Oh, dear! I hope 
they don’t really look like that!” 

She turned, and hiding her face in the 
pillow, cried softly, until, at last, very 

tired, and with cheeks still wet with tears, 
she fell asleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was shining 
in cheerfully, the leaves on a branch near 
the window were dancing in the breeze, 
and down stairs she could hear Aunt 
Judith busy in the kitchen. 

She had peeped into Rose’s room, in- 
tending as usual to call her, but the little 
face on the pillow was flushed, and her 
eyelids plainly showed that she had been 


crying. 
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She was sleeping soundly, and Aunt 
Judith surprised herself by murmuring, 
“Poor child.” Softly she crept down the 
stairway, that Rose might sleep. 

She tried to do the morning’s tasks as 
quietly as possible. 

Were there tears in her eyes? She sure- 
ly wiped something away. Could it be 
that, without knowing it, she had become 
fond of the little girl? 

Rose, thinking that it must be very late, 
dressed hurriedly, and ran down to help 
Aunt Judith. 

Breakfast was almost as silent as the tea — 
of the night before, and Aunt Judith was 
watching Rose, when the little girl spoke. 

“You've always said it was naughty to 
say ‘I won't,’ but would it be naughty if I 
say, ‘I won’t leave this cottage to live in 
any other home’ ?” 
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“Thats a hard question to answer,” 
Aunt Judith replied. 

A little later, when Rose went out to 
feed the chickens, she saw an impish fig- 
ure sitting astride the fence rail, watching 
the hens. 

It was Gyp, the little village scapegrace. 

He glanced at Rose, and then again 
seemed to be greatly interested in the hen 
coop. 

All the children were afraid of the little 
scamp, and he looked more like a small 
demon than usual, as he sat upon the fence. 

His dirty legs were bare, and his ragged 
breeches were knee breeches only in name, 
for they hardly reached his knees, and 
their color no one could name. They 
were far too large around the waist, but 
were held in place by an old suspender 
over one shoulder. 
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His blouse of green calico fitted his 
thin, wiry little figure, in something the 
manner that a flour-bag would fit a pole, 
and its sleeves had been torn off to half 
length, because Gyp considered longer 
sleeves too much in the way. 

An old cap of dirty red cloth sat on the 
side of his head, resting jauntily on one 
ear, and from beneath his dark, straggling 
locks, his small eyes peeped, like the 
shrewd little eyes of a wharf rat. 

He usually carried a long stick, and 
used it freely if anyone displeased him. 
As he had no weapon with him, Rose - 
walked boldly toward the coop. She 
hoped Gyp would think she was not 
afraid. 

He watched her closely, when he saw 
that she was going to unfasten the door to 
let the chickens out, and he continued si- 
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lently to watch as they hovered around 
her. | 
Then something prompted him to speak. 
“Hens ain’t got no sense, hev they?” 
Rose pretended not to have heard. 
“They don’t know nothin’,’ he con- 
tinued, not apparently needing any an- 
swer, or encouragement. : 
“Tve sot here much as a hour, an’ I say 
they. don’t know nary nothin’. That ol’ 
yaller-legged hen is the biggest gump of 
all. ’Fore ye opened the door, she tried 
ter git out, but she stuck her ol’ head 
through the same hole twenty times, I 
counted, an’ she didn’t never think ter try 
a different hole. She’s just a ol’ ninny!” 
Rose wanted to laugh, but while Gyp’s 
speech was funny, she did not know if he 
would be pleased, or angry if she laughed. 
No one ever risked offending Gyp! 
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“When she tries ter sing, tain’t nothin’ 
but a squawk, an’ every time she tries she 
keeps losing her place!” 

That was too much for Rose. 

She laughed because she could not help 
it. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

Gyp was charmed, and grinned with 
pleasure. It was the first child that had 
asked his opinion, or given him a chance 
to talk. 

“She hears the other hens singing: ‘Cut- 
cut-cut-cut-cada-cut’; an’ she tries ter sing 
it, an’ gits stuck. She sings; ‘cut-cut-cut— | 
cut—cut—cut, an’ she’s lost her place, 
an’ don’t get the ‘cada—cut’ in at all. I 
tell ye she don’t know nothin’!” 

Everyone in the village declared that 
Gyp was unlike anyone else, and surely no 
one ever ended a morning call in a similar 
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manner, for when he had finished his de- 
risive speech about the hen, he leaped from 
the fence, turned a double somersault, and 
ran, without once looking pack, toward 
the woods. 


CHAPTER X. 
UNDER THE BRIDGE. 


URING the next two weeks, Polly 
and Rose were much together. 

“You must come up to play with me 
every day that your Aunt Judith can spare 
you,” Polly had said, as they sat in the 
little summer house, near the brook. 

Rose had been telling her of the two let- 
ters, and Polly had felt as badly at the 
thought of losing Rose, as Rose had felt 
when she had known that she might have 
to leave the village, and thus be far away 
from “Princess Polly.” 

“Perhaps Aunt Judith can keep you,” 


ventured Polly, determined to hope for 
186 
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the best. “I don’t see how your Great: 
Aunt Rose or your Uncle John could 
make her give you up.” 

“That’s what-I don’t see,” agreed Rose, 
“but they both say they can, and they doth 
can’t have me, so how can I know where 
I'm to be?” | 

Polly was distressed. She was fond of 
her other playmates, but Rose was dearest. 
She would have many little friends if 
Rose were away, but she knew that none 
would be so fine a comrade, and she could 
not bear to think that relatives might soon 
claim her and take her away from the vil- 
lage. . 
“You've been with Aunt Judith,” she 
said, “but you’ve never seen these other 
people, so you can’t even guess which 
you'd rather be with.” 

“I don’t believe there’s much differ- 
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ence,” Rose said, slowly. “Great-Aunt 
Rose says she’s old, and her sister who lives 
with her is still older, and deaf. Uncle 
John Atherton didn’t say in his letter 
whether he was old, or not, but he must 
be, I think; he’s a sea-captain.” 

She could not have told why she felt 
sure that a sea-captain must be old, and she 
was quite as certain that his housekeeve1 
was aged. 

It looked like a difficult choice, as to 
whether a new home for a little girl, far 
from her merry little playmates, would be 
pleasanter in a distant country town with 
two old ladies, or in a sea-coast town with 
an old gentleman and an old housekeeper. 

“Oh, I don’t want to leave here at all, 
Polly. I have such fine times with you 
that any other place will seem dull.” 

She sat thinking, her chin in her hands, 
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Then she spoke again. “If one is deaf, 
maybe the other can’t hear very well,” she 
said, “but they live in the country village, 
and this is a village, so it wouldn’t seem 
strange.” 

“But the seashore is nice,” said Polly, 
“and I don’t know why, but I feel as if 
your Uncle John lived nearer here than 
your aunt does.” | 

“But the old sea-captain that came 
round here last summer selling pretty 
shells had an awfully red face, and he 
chewed tobacco. At least the old aunts 
wouldn’t do that?” 

Polly felt that Rose was too sad to be 
easily cheered. She looked around her to 
see something to talk about that would 
help Rose to think of pleasant things. 

Lena Lindsey and Leslie Grafton were 
coming up the walk, looking very merry. 
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They had run up the driveway, and hear- 
ing voices in the summer house had turned 
that way in search of Polly. 

Leaning toward Rose, Polly hastily 
whispered: 

“Let’s not tell any one about the letters. 
You may not have to go, so you don’t have 
to say anything about it.” , 

“I won't tell it,’ Rose whispered, “it 
will be our secret, yours and mine.” Polly 
smiled and nodded, and then Leslie and 
Lena ran in, and the four little friends be- 
gan choosing a game to play. 

“There are lovely places to hide in, so 
why not play ‘Hide-and-Seek?’ ” said Les- 
lie. 

They all agreed, and a delightful time 
they had, finding new places, that no one 
would ever think of, and laughing when 
they had a sly chance to “run in.” 
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In the delight of the game, Rose forgot 
all but the pleasure of the moment, and 
Polly was happy, because Rose’s pretty 
face once more looked cheerful. 

“Weve used up all the best places ex- 
cept one,” said Rose, “and that one [ve 
just this minute thought of. Let me hide, 
and you three try to find me. Oh, but 
you ll have a hunt!” 

So the three laughed gaily as they blind- 
ed their eyes, and at once commenced to 
count five hundred. 

“Five, ten, fifteen, twenty,” chimed the 
merry voices, and when the five hundred 
had been counted, they turned, opened 
their eyes and commenced the search for 
Rose. 

At one place in the brook, where there 
was a shallow pool, the beautiful fountain 
sent a slender jet of water, that flew up- 
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ward in the sunshine, as straight as an ar- 
row, then, as if it tired of its swift flight, 
it fell in sparkling spray, overflowing its 
basin, and trickling into the brook. 

Rose always loved to watch the foun- 
tain, but now her mind was filled with the 
thought of another lovely spot where she 
meant to hide. She ran swiftly along be- 
side the brook until she neared the hiding 
place that seemed to her so secure. 

“They'd never think to look for me 
here!” she whispered. 

The place she had sought was a pretty 
rustic bridge that crossed the brook at a 
place where large shrubs shadowed it. 

It was a long time since rain had fallen, 
and thus the brook was low, and the little 
foot-bridge stood high on its banks, above 
the water. 

Rose laughed softly, and dropping te 
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her knees crept under one end of the 
bridge, where, completely hidden from 
view, she watched the brook as it ran 
softly by, and listened to its murmuring 
music. | 

It was a fine hiding place, but not a 
comfortable seat, because the banking 
slanted, and she must sit very still and 
keep her feet braced, or she would surely 
slip into the water. 

It is true, it was not more than four or 
five inches deep, but that was quite enough 
to wet her feet. 

She remembered that Aunt Judith had a 
positive horror of wet feet. 

“Wet feet,” she often declared, “meant 
a bad cold, and wet shoes always meant 
dirty footprints on a clean floor.” 

Rose was thinking of this, and also that 
she must be careful not to slide down 
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toward the water, when a slight sound 
made her turn, just in time to see a frowsy 
head peep under the bridge. 

There was no mistaking those bright 
black eyes. It was Gyp! 

“You'll get a awful ducking!” he said, 
in a hoarse whisper, and then, as quickly 
as he had come, he vanished. 

The little imp had frightened her, and 
she sat motionless, hardly daring to 
breathe. She had not heard a sound of his 
footsteps as he ran away, but that was not 
strange, as he had run on the grass. 

She looked down at her shoes. In her 
fear of Gyp she had slid down until her 
feet touched the water. “What would 
Aunt Judith say?’ 

Now she heard laughing voices, coming 
nearer. They were running across the 
lawn,—they were hurrying along the 
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gravel walk; ah, now they were near the 
bridge. | 

“Come out, Rose!” cried Leslie, “it’s too 
bad to spoil the fun; but Gyp just told us 
where you were.” 

“He’s a horrid boy!” said Lena, and 
then, as Rose crept from under the bridge, 
she cried, “Oh, look at your dress!’ 

“Oh, isn’t it too bad?” said Polly. “Per- 
haps itll brush off.” But it did not. It 
had been too thoroughly rubbed in to be 
easily removed. | 

The banking under the bridge had been 
damp, and a soft covering of green moss 
made a surface almost slimy. It had looked 
cool and dark under there, and Rose had 
not stopped to think that her clothes 
might suffer. 

It was only a faded little frock that she 
wore, but it had been fresh and clean whep 
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she left the cottage to play with her be- 
loved Princess Polly. 

Now it was covered from belt to hem 
with soft brown dirt and the green, sticky 
substance. 

Her little shoes were wet and very 
muddy. What, indeed, would Aunt Ju- 
dith say? 

She knew, from remembrance of times 
when she had displeased Aunt Judith, that 
she could say a great deal when she 
chose. 

“Come up to the house,” said Polly 
kindly. “You needn’t feel so bad, for Pll 
ask mama to let you wear one of my 
dresses home. She’ll surely be willing to 
do that, and we can do your soiled dress up 
in paper.” 

“Oh, no,” said Rose, “‘you’re just sweet 
‘to try to help me, but it isn’t any use. Aunt | 
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Judith will be provoked because I’ve 
soiled my dress and skirt, and soaked my 
shoes, and she’l] scold about it awfully, no 
matter what I wear.” 

“But you can’t go home looking like 
that!” said Polly. “Oh, perhaps I could 
' coax the maid to wash it for you. She'll do 
anything for me.” 

But Rose would not listen. 

She did not believe that a servant at 
Sherwood Hall would care to launder a 
frock ror her, and she was too proud to bor- 
row one of Polly’s pretty frocks to wear 
while her old dress was being freshened. 
If Aunt Judith must be angry, it might as 
well be one time as another. 

“Tll have to go home,” she said, “and, 
Polly, I just can’t go down the avenue. 
Pll go ’round through the back street and 
climb over the fence.” 
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“PII go with you,” said Polly, thinking 
that Rose needed company. 

“I guess you'd better not,” said Rose. 
“You're dear to want to, but it won’t be 
pleasant, and Id rather be alone when I’m 
scolded.” 

Polly understood. Rose was proud and 
sensitive, and she felt that harsh words 
were harder to bear if heard by others. 

“Come up to-morrow,” said Polly. 

“Yes, if I can,’ Rose answered, and 
then, leaving Sherwood Hall, where 
everything seemed cheery, she turned 
toward the cottage and walked slowly 
along. 
She could tell Aunt Judith that she had 
not meant to soil her clothes, or wet her 
shoes, that she was sorry, and that she had 
not thought the hiding place a dirty one. 

She remembered that Aunt Judith often 
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said that her worst fault was that she 
“didn’t think.” 

She wondered if Aunt Judith always 
thought before she -did things when she 
was a little girl. 

Aunt Judith so often told her that she 
never did this or that when she was a child, 
that Rose acquired a strange idea of the 
time in which her aunt had been a little 
girl. She thought it must have been very 
dull to have been living at that time. 

Although neither Polly nor her friends 
had known it, Gyp had been watching 
them, had seen Rose come out from un- 
der the bridge, and noticed her soiled 
dress. 

He had heard her say that her aunt 
would surely scold her, and like a mon- 
key he had sneaked out of sight, rushed 
across back gardens and fences, and 
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reached the cottage long before Rose could 
arrive there. 7 

Perched upon the fence, he watched the 

back door. 
_ Aunt Judith, seeing him, wondered if 
he were planning any mischievous trick, 
and went to the door. That was just what 
the boy had been waiting for. 

“Yer little gal has got into a reg’lar 
mess!’ he shouted. “She’s all mud from 
head ter foot! Whoop, hooray!” 

He vaulted over the fence, hopped a 
few paces on one foot, turned a double 
somersault, and vanished, as usual, in the 
woods. 

Aunt Judith, after a hard day’s work, 
was not in a pleasant mood to hear Gyp’s 
bit of news. 

She wondered if it were true, or if he 
had told it to annoy her. 
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He had a positive talent for appearing 
at the most trying time, in any part of the 
village, and sometimes it seemed as if he 
must have wings, ` su swiftly did he 
rush from one part of the town to an- 
other. 

If there was any place where his pres- 
ence would be especially unwelcome, he 
was sure to be there, grinning as if he knew 
that he had succeeded in being a nuisance, 
and was exulting in the thought. 

Aunt Judith closed the back door, and 
went through the house to look from 
the front windows. Possibly Rose might 
be coming down the avenue, looking as 
neat and trim as usual. 

That would be comforting. There was 
no one in sight, and she sat down in a low 
chair by the window, glad to think that the 
day’s work was done, and that, with the 
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exception of preparing their light supper, 
_ she could rest. 

It happened that just at that time Rose 
= ran down the little back street, climbed 
the fence, and hastening to the back door 
tried to open it. 

It was locked, and she rattled the latch, 
a habit she had of letting Aunt Judith 
know that it was her little self, and not a 
tramp, who wished to enter. 

Aunt Judith heard, and rising wearily, 
went out through the little dining room 
to open the door. 

It was late afternoon, and in the quiet 
light she did not notice Rose’s untidy ap- _ 
pearance. : 

It was when g little girl turned to 
latch the door thath r soiled frock showed 
to advantage! 
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“Why, Rose Atherton! Where have you 
been?” said Aunt Judith, sharply. 

“Playing with Princess Polly,” said 
Rose in a low voice. 

“Playing with Princess Polly!” Aunt 

Judith repeated. “You look much more as 
if you'd been playing with coal-heavers, or 
rolling in a mud-puddle. How on earth 
did you get into such an amount of dirt at 
one time?” 

Rose told of the hiding place under the 
rustic bridge, and ended by saying: 

“Tm awfully sorry, Aunt Judith, but in- 
deed I didn’t think it would be a dirty 
Dplaceas i. .= 

“Didn’t think! Didn’t think!” said 
Aunt Judith. “Well, I wish you would 
think. I’ve just ironed three frocks for you 
this afternoon, and here’s another one 
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dirty. I do hope you'll begin to think a 
little before I’m completely tired out. 

“It does seem as if as bright a child as 

you are might show a little more sense!” 

The child made no reply. She knew thar 
it was useless. She was truly sorry, and 
she had said so, but Aunt Judith never 
seemed to care. Rose often wondered if 
she would like it just as well if she did 
wrong intentionally. 

It never moved her in the least to hear 
that Rose had not meant to be careless, and 
with a thoughtless act she had no patience. 

She seemed more annoyed than usual, 
and Rose stood looking down at her shoes, 
thinking that, at least, Aunt Judith did 
not know that they were wet. 

She wished that when she had been toid 
how very naughty and heedless she had 
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been, that she need not be forced to hear it 
over and over again. | 

When Aunt Judith once started to scold, 
it took some time to finish all that she had 
to say. Just when it seemed to Rose that 
she could not listen one moment longer, 
Aunt Judith happened to look down at her 
feet. 

“If you slid down the banking, as you 
say you did, you must have wet your feet. 
Did you?” 

“Yes,” said Rose, hardly above a whis- 
per, and then followed a long story about 
the carelessness, if not wickedness, of wet- 
ting one’s feet, and so making it almost a 
sure thing that one would be sick. 

Much more would have followed, but 
just at that moment Aunt Judith turned 
toward the table. 

“Oh, dear! With all the rest of the 
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bother, there’s no bread for supper. PI 
have to run down to the baker and get 
some. I was so busy to-day I forgot to 
make it, and with wet feet you can’t go. 

“Mark my words! Right after supper 
you ll drink composition tea and go to 
bed!” : 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT HAPPENED. 


OSE watched Aunt Judith as she 

. walked down the street. She went 
slowly, as if very tired. Usually her step 
was quick, but she had been hard at work 
all day, and the errand seemed an extra 
task. 

“Why didn’t I have a papa and mama, 
as Polly has. As a// the others have,” she 
added. “Aunt Judith often says it’s hard 
to take care of me. I wish some one had 
me that liked to care for me. There isn’t 
any one else to do for me. Aunt Judith 
just has to, and she’s tired of it. Oh, 
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dear! 
207 
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Poor, lonely little Rose! Longing for 
affection, and proud by inheritance, she 
hated the thought that the one with whom 
she lived kept her because there seemed 
to be no one else to do it. 

The sun was getting lower. She won- 
dered why Aunt Judith was so late in re- 
turning. 

It was a long walk to the square, and 
Aunt Judith almost always stopped to 
chat with the minister’s wife, who lived 
near. 

The parsonage garden boasted a horde 
of dear, old-fashioned flowers. 

Hollyhocks stood tall and stately near 
the porch, four-o’clocks, nasturtiums, pe- 
tunias and bright red and pink geraniums 
made the little children pause to peep be- 
tween the palings of the fence. 

The minister's wife was usually in her 
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garden in the late afternoon, and Aunt 
Judith liked to lean over the little gate, 
and, after a chat, turn homeward, always 
with a fine bouquet for the center of the tea 
table. 

~ Rose felt sure that she was talking now 
of foreign missions, of the heathen, and oh, 
would she tell what a naughty little girl 
she had left at home? 

. And if she told her, would the minister’s 
sweet-faced wife believe her to be wl fully 
naughty? 

Aunt Judith never admitted that there 
was any difference, but Rose felt that soil- 
ing her clothes by thoughtlessness could 
not be as naughty as soiling them wil- 
- fully. 

She had never been quite so unhappy. 
The shadows were now growing longer, 
and the cottage seemed lonely. She could 
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not bear to be alone, and yet she dreaded 
to have Aunt Judith return. 

She had paused in the midst of her scold: 
ing to do the errand. She would surely fin- 
ish what she had to say as soon as she 
reached home. 

There was the horrid cup of composition 
tea that Rose must drink before going to 
bed! 

How strange it was to be so lonely, and 
yet dread to have Aunt Judith come home! 

The little sitting room seemed close. It 
had been a hot day, and now the breeze. 
had gone. 

She ran out into the street. It was not 
less lonely than the cottage had been. 

There was no one in sight, and not a 
sound anywhere. 

A slender tree stood in front of the gate, 
and at the edge of the sidewalk. She leaned 
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igainst it, and looked down at her shabby 
little shoes. | 

She was thinking of another day, not 
long ago, when she had done something, 
she had already forgotten what, that had 
greatly displeased Aunt Judith. 

The day after Rose had heard her tell 
a neighbor what a hard task it was to care 
for a little girl. 

- “Well, you may not always have it to 

do,” the neighbor had replied. 

What had that woman meant? 

Would Aunt Judith be glad to be freed 
from the care? 

A tear rolled down her cheek, another, 
and yet another. 

The sound of carriage wheels made her 
look up. 

A quaint looking closed carriage was 
coming up the avenue. 
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It came nearer, rolled toward the side- 
walk, stopped, and a thin voice said: 

“Ask that little girl, James.” 

“Say do. you know a child that 
lives hereabouts named Rose Ather- 
ton?” | 

Rose was dazed for the moment, and 
stared at the coachman. 

“Do you?” he asked. “If you do, speak 
up.” 

“Tm Rose Atherton,” she said, but hard- 
ly above a whisper. 

“Oh, come now,” said the man, “you 
don’t look like an heiress.” 

“What does the child say?” asked the 
voice from the carriage. 

“She says, M’m, that she’s Rose Ather- 
ton,” said the man. 

“Bring her to me,” said the voice, that, 
although not strong, was imperative. 
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“Come,” said the man, who now stood 
beside her, “the lady wants to see 
you.” ATS | 
He touched her arm very gently, and. 
Rose moved toward the carriage. A slen- 
der figure in silver gray leaned forward to 
peer at her. Her gown was silk, and it rus- 
tled softly. Rose could not see her face 
clearly, but she knew that it smiled. 

` “Come here, my dear,” she said, “and 
let me look at you. Now are you really 
Rose Atherton V’ 

“Tm truly Rose Atherton,” was the ear- 
nest reply. 

“You can assure me in one way. What 
is your middle name?” 

“Jerusha.” 

“Ah, now I know you are, indeed, Rose 
Atherton. I am your Great-Aunt Rose. 
Why, what a poor, neglected child you 
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are! That frock isn’t fit to be seen! Your 
Aunt Judith has had a great deal to say 
about having to care for you, but I 
shouldn’t say she had done much to permit 
you to look like that! My, my! But 
there’s actual mud on that dress ™? 

She talked so fast that Rose could not 
get a chance to tell how she happened to 
look as she did. 

At last when the old lady paused to take 
breath, Rose, who was always honest, 
spoke a word for Aunt Judith. 

“I don’t always look like this,” she said, - 
“for this dress was clean to-day, but I got 
it dirty.” 

“No use to tell me, child,” said the old 
lady, “‘you’re just a poor, neglected child, 
I can see that. Does your Aunt Judith like 
to take care of you?’ = 

“She tells the neighbors she’s tired of 
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it,” said Rose, afraid to do aught save to 
tell the exact truth, “but she works hard,” 
she added. . 

Dear little Rose. Even while grieving 
because unloved and scolded, she could 
not refrain from saying a word of excuse 
for Aunt Judith. 

“James, wrap that linen duster around 
Rose. It will hide her soiled dress and 
keep it from touching mine. 

“Now, get in here beside me, so we can 
talk? 

As if in a dream, Rose obeyed. 

“Now, I should have thought your Aunt 
Judith would have noticed my carriage 
and have come to the door. Is she at 
home?” 

“No, she’s 

“That will do,” said the little old lady 


sternly, “I see how it is. You are per- 
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mitted to go dirty, while she goes away to 
visit.” } 


23 


“But she’s only gone 


“That will do. Don’t interrupt,” was 
the quick reply. “You are a very nice child 
to try to excuse her, but I can judge for 
myself. James, we'll take a little ride.” 

The coachman evidently knew what was 
expected of him, for he mounted at once 
to his seat, and the horse sprang forward 
at a brisk pace. 

“Tt has been a hot day, and it is not much 
cooler now. You have been crying, Rose.. 
The ride will do you good,” said the little 
old lady kindly, and something in the 
pleasant voice, the soft cushions of the 
quaint old carriage, and the surprise of it 
all, made the child lean back with a little 
sigh of rest and content. 

She wondered how long the ride would 
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last, but she did not ask. She thought that 
she must, a little later, go back to the cot- 
tage to take the remainder of the scolding, 
and 


the cup of horrid composition tea, 
but not yet! not yet! 

The carriage rolled smoothly along, and 
the pleasant old voice was telling of the 
babyhood of little Rose, of how she hap- 
pened to be name Rose Jerusha Atherton. 

` What was that about fine frocks? 

She had not heard it distinctly. She was 
tired with the heat and the excitement. 

Her curly head lay back against the 
cushions. Her eyes closed,—little Rose 
Atherton was asleep. 

How heavily she slept. The little old 
lady heard her regular breathing, and, 
smiling, leaned back in her seat and ceased 
talking. 

Now they were out of the town, and 
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bowling smoothly along country roads and 
lanes. | 

Still Rose slept the sleep of a tired child. 

On, on they sped, putting miles between 
them and the cottage. 

At last the carriage stopped. The man 
got down from the seat. Rose stirred, 
pushed her arm up under her head and set- 
tled down again. 

“Lift her out gently,” whispered the 
kindly voice; “yowll have to carry 
her.” : 

Anyone but a tired child would have 
woke with a start, but Rose did not open 
her eyes, and the man carried her up the 
steps of a stately old house and in at the 
door that a maid had opened. 

She blinked as the light from a hanging 
lamp in the hall touched her eyelids, but 
so soundly had she slept that her eyes 
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closed again, and she turned her head, lay- 
ing her face against his shoulder. 

Not until they reached the upper hall 
did she open her eyes. 

“Aunt Judith, I didn’t mean to,” she 
murmured, and then her bright eyes 
opened wide. 

“It’s Aunt Rose, now,” said the little 
old lady, whose face, now seen for the first 
time, proved to be a fine old face, framed 
with softly curling white hair. 

Her dark blue eyes twinkled brightly 
and she smiled kindly, but Rose was not 
reassured. 

The man set her down upon her feet, and 
she stared at Aunt Rose and the trim maid 
who stood waiting to undress her. 

The coachman vanished down the stair- 
way, and Rose looked from one strange 
face to the other, and then for the first time 
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she noticed the quaint furnishings of the 
room. , 

“Shall I take her clothes off?” said the 
maid. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Rose, “don’t un- 
dress me. I’ve got to go home. How did 
Icome here? Where is this house ?. I never 
was here before.” 

“Don’t you remember riding with me 
late in the afternoon?’ Aunt Rose asked 
gently. 

She thought a moment, then she remem- 
bered. — | 
“Oh, now I know,” she cried, “but I 

don’t remember coming here!” 

“You dropped to sleep, and you were so 
tired that I did not wake you, and when 
we reached home, I had my coachman 
carry you up the stairs,” was the quick 
reply. 
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“But Aunt Judith will be so frightened. 
Where w/l she think I am?” said Rose. 

“You sazd that she was away from 
home,” said Aunt Rose, looking sharply at 
the flushed little face. 


- “But she was only down town,’ 


” said 
Rose. “You asked where she was,” she 
continued, “and I said, ‘She’s gone,’ and I 
meant to say ‘down to the bakery,’ but you 
didn’t let me say it, and you talked so fast 
I didn’t get a chance to, and then I went 
to sleep.” 

“T certainly thought you meant that she 
was out of town on a visit, and had left 
you alone in the house.” 

“She'll be frightened!” cried Rose. “Oh, 
dear, she didn’t love me, but she did take 
care of me, and I wouldn’t have gone any- 
where without letting her know!” 

“There, there, don’t make a scene,” cried 
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Aunt Rose quickly, “my nerves won't 
stand that. | 

“TIl send a message to your Aunt Judith 
telling her that I called to-night for you, 
and took you to my home for a visit.” 

Rose looked at her and her lip quivered. 

“I promise to send it,” said Aunt Rose, 
“and now let Dorcas get you ready for 
bed.” 

The child glanced at the quaint, high- 
post bedstead, with its canopy and cur- 
tains of flowered chintz. 

“Shall I have to sleep there?” she asked, 
pointing. | 

“Why, yes,” said Aunt Rose, “it’s very 
cosy when the curtains are drawn.” 

It had seemed to Rose that she should 
not like it, but the word “cosy”? sounded 
pleasant, and she let Dorcas remove her 
clothes. 
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To say that Aunt Judith was truly 
frightened would hardly describe her feel- 
ings, when, upon returning, she found the 
` cottage door wide open, and no little girl 
in sight! 

She had, as Rose had thought, stopped 
at the parsonage gate to chat with her 
friend. 

“Come in for a moment,” said the min- 
ister’s wife, ‘Td like to show you a slip 
that the florist gave me.” 

It was while Aunt Judith was looking 
at the valued slip that the carriage that 
was taking little Rose away from the vil- 
lage passed the parsonage. It was out of 
sight when Aunt Judith came out, down 
the path, and out of the little gateway 
to start on the long walk to the cot- 
tage. 

She hunted up stairs and down, she 
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searched the tiny garden, calling “Rose, 
Rose!” but no childish voice replied. 

She went to her neighbors to ask if Rose 
were with them, but they had not seen her. 
Her nearest neighbors were away, and 
those who were at home had been busy 
with their evening meal, and she returned 
to the cottage no wiser than before she had 
questioned her friends. 

The bread that she had purchased lay 
upon the table, but she had forgotten it, 
nor did she remember that she had eaten 
nothing. 

She went out to the front gate, and to 
a neighbor who happened to be passing she 
told of the missing child and asked him to 
aid her. 7 

He was a kindly man, and he had al- 
ways liked Rose. 

“Don’t you be worried,” he said, “she 
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may be right around here, and IIl get some 
men to make up a searching party, and 
without doubt well soon find her.” ` 

It was a comfort to think that something 
was being done toward finding Rose, and 
Aunt Judith lay down upon the lounge in 
the sitting room to rest, but not to sleep. 

All night they searched, but in the early 
morning they returned, a tired party, 
forced to admit that the night’s work had 
been in vain. 

The morning brought its usual tasks, 
and Aunt Judith did the work in a me- 
chanical way. 

She could think of nothing but Rose, 
and how lonely it was without her. 

She opened the kitchen window, and 
there upon the fence, like an evil imp, sat 
Gyp. 

“Didn’t find her, did ye?’ he called, 
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with a leer. “I could hev told ye where 
she went. Why didn’t folks ask me?” 

“You little samp!” cried Aunt Judith, 
“do you know?” 

Gyp was not offended. He liked to be 
considered a scamp. To be a scamp he 
thought smart. : 

“Yep, I know,” he shouted. 

“Tell it, then,” said Aunt Judith. 

“Gime a cookie if I tell?’ he asked, 
with a grin. 

“I haven’t a cookie, but Pll give you a 
doughnut,” she said. . 

“Leme see the doughnut fust!” said 
Gyp. 

“There it is,” she said, placing a big one 
in his grimy hands. 

He had come close to the window to get 
it. He took a huge bite, and then, as well 
as the mouthful would permit, he spoke: 
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“She went off in a carriage last night. I 
seen her get in. It was a fine carriage with 
a old lady inside, an’ a big man on top, 
adrivin’ the brown hoss.” 

- “Ts that true?’ Aunt Judith asked. 

“I did see it,’ cried Gyp, and then he 
turned and hurried away, eating the 
doughnut as he went. 

Aunt Judith dropped into her big arm- 
chair and stared at the pattern on the oil- 
cloth carpet without seeing it. 

“Gone with Great-Aunt Rose!’ she 
said. “Gone with Great-Aunt Rose! Why 
did she go without even leaving me a note 
to tell me? Why didn’t Great-Aunt Rose 
wait ’til I came home before going off 
with her?” 

There was no one to answer her ques- 
tions, and she sat silent and lonely, realiz- 
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ing fully how much company the little girl 
had been. 7 

It was half-past ten when a messenger, 
with a letter, stopped at the door. It was 
the letter that Great-Aunt Rose had prom- 
ised to send. 

It was not a long letter. Only a very 
brief one, telling that she had misunder- 
stood Rose, and had supposed that Aunt 
Judith had gone away for a visit, leaving 
Rose alone. 

She stated that she should care for the 
little niece generously, and that she now 
had a fine home. She closed the letter 
abruptly, and Aunt Judith read, and re- 
read it, and then took it to the minister’s 
wife for advice, or sympathy, she could not 
have told which. 


CHAPTER XII. 
POLLY RECEIVES A LETTER. 


HEN Rose awoke the next morne © 
ing she stared at the flowered 
bed-hangings in surprise. 
-““‘Where am I?’ she cried. 

*““Y ow’re in your new home, and I’m here 
to help you dress,” said Dorcas, appearing 
at the side of the bed. 

“I washed your dress last night, and 
I’ve ironed it this morning, so at least 
you'll be clean.” 

“Oh, now I remember,” said Rose, sit- 
ting up in bed, “and I want to go back to 
the cottage and to my Princess Polly.” 


“I don’t know about that person, but I 
229 
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do know you'll fare better with ¢hzs aunt 
than with the one you’ve been with,” said 
Dorcas, “for Pm knowing that this morn- 
ing she sent the message she promised to 
yer Aunt Judith, and an order to one of the 
big city stores for new frocks, new shoes, 
a fine hat and coat, and I don’t know what 
else, to be sent out for you to try on.” 

“She sent for all those things for me?” 
said Rose in surprise. 

“She d:d,” said Dorcas, who was deter- 
mined to show Rose what a fine place she - 
had come to. 

Rose was used to dressing herself, and 
she soon was ready to go down to break- 
fast. : 

In the dining room she found Aunt 
Rose waiting to greet her. The sweet old 
face, with its dark blue eyes and white 
curling hair, looked down kindly at her. 
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She wore a lilac muslin wrapper, a white 
lace collar, and lilac ribbons, and Rose 
thought she looked like an old lady doll. 

While they were talking another old 
lady entered, and came forward to greet 
the little girl. 

“This is my sister. She is your Aunt 
Lois,” said Aunt Rose, and you will have 
to speak slowly and clearly, that she may 
hear you.” 

Rose looked up into the gentle face, and 
at once offered her hand. 

“Bless you, dear child, I shall love to 
have you with us,” she said. 

Rose smiled and looked up brightly into 
the kind old face, and spoke the first 
thought in her mind: 

“I didn’t know old ladies were so hand- 

_some,”’ she said; “you both look like lovely 
old dolls.” 
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Aunt Rose laughed, well pleased, and 
repeated to Aunt Lois what Rose had said. 

Rose could not help looking at Aunt 
Lois, her eyes were blue and her hair white, 
like Aunt Rose’s, but her face was gentler. 
Her tea-gown was of white spotted mus- 
lin, and the ribbon at her neck so pale a 
blue that it was almost white. 

The china upon the table was decorated 
in pale green and gold, the old mahogany 
sideboard was glittering with cut glass 
and silver, old tapestry representing 
hunting scenes, hung from ceiling to. 
carved wainscoting. 

Little Rose looked around her with wide 
admiring eyes, and felt as if she had wan- 
dered into an old palace. 

The new garments arrived with amaz- 
ing promptness, and Rose, for the time, 
was as happy as any other little girl would 
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be trying on pretty frocks, fine shoes and 
a lovely hat and cloak. © | 

It was the new home, the new finery, 
the novelty, that pleased her. 

It was when she settled down to the 
everyday life in the big, old-fashioned 
house, with its spacious rooms, its intense 
quiet, and for companions two old ladies 
and their servants, that she felt lonely. 

-Great-Aunt Rose, with her sister, Lois, 
had lived abroad for years, and now had 
opened the old homestead, and welcomed 
Rose as a member of the household. 

Rose realized that they were kind to her. 
She enjoyed the finery that never before 
had been hers, and the beautiful home of 
which anyone might be proud, but one 
fact remained: she was lonely. 

Any child longs for and needs the com- 
panionship of other children. 
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“What are you thinking of?’ Aunt 
Rose asked one morning, when she found 
Rose standing by the window and looking 
out into the garden. 

“I want some one to play with,” she 
said. “I’m so lonely without Princess 
Polly. oe 

“She isn’t a zruly princess,’ she con- 
tinued, “but she’s as lovely as any princess 
could be, and she’s full of fun. It makes 
you feel gay to be with her, and I had the 
dearest time at her house. She lives at 
Sherwood Hall. Her name is Polly Sher- 
wood. Oh, I wesk I was with her 
now.” ; 

“You can write a nice little letter to 
her to-day. It will amuse you to do it this 
morning, and this afternoon Ill ask a new 
little friend to come over here. I wish you 
to become acquainted with her.” 
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“Td love to write to Polly, if you'll help 
me with the spelling,” said Rose, “and 
what is the new little girl like?” 

“She’s rather delicate, but she has a 
wonderful mind. She’s to be a poet when 
she’s grown up,” said Aunt Rose. 

“A poet,’ said Rose. “Why how does 
anyone know what she’ll be when she’s 
grown up?” 

“Oh, it’s easy to see that now,” Aunt 
Rose replied, “for she makes wonderful 
verses, and her mama intends to have 
them all printed some day. Her name 
is Evangeline Longfellow Jenks, and they 
say she has a great future before her.” 

That certainly sounded very grand. To 
be sure, Rose did not know just what it 
meant, but if she was such a wonderful 
child, she thought it would be fine to meet 
her. 
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Indeed, Rose was quite curious to see 
Evangeline Longfellow Jenks, and could 
hardly wait for her to arrive. 

The letter to Polly was a loving little 
missive, and Dorcas took it to the post- 
office that it might reach Sherwood Hall 
as soon as possible. 

Rose was in the parlor wae to find 
which keys of the piano would enable her 
to play “Yankee Doodle,” when Aunt 
Rose entered with the little girl who had 
come to call upon her. 

She was a strange looking child. 

Her pale face was very round, and so 
were her eyes. They were of the lightest 
blue imaginable, and they had a trick of 
looking as if uninterested in whatever 
they gazed upon. 

Her forehead was very high, and her 
hair, which, while light, was of no particu- 
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lar color, was drawn back so Se that 
it looked uncomfortable. 

Aunt Rose, after introducing them, left 
the two little girls together, thinking that 
they might quicker become acquainted. 

“Do you play?’ the new little girl 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Rose, “I was only trying 
to pick out “Yankee Doodle,’ and I 
couldn’t get any farther than ‘came to 
town. I don’t know how people ever 
learn to play nicely.” 

Evangeline stared, but made no reply. 

“I love music,” said Rose, “do you?” 

“I don’t like anything but grand music,” 
said Evangeline. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Rose 
said, looking puzzled. 

The other child did not explain, and for 
a few moments neither spoke. 
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“What are you going to be when you 
grow up?” 

Rose lcoked up in surprise. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she said. 

“I do,” said Evangeline, with the first 

show of interest since her arrival. . 
“What?” Rose asked. 

“I’m going to be a poet and write poetry. 

I wrote one this morning. Want to hear 

it? I brought it with me.” 

2 Oh, yes,” said Rose, “please read it.” 
No urging was necessary. 
Evangeline took a small blank book 

from her pocket. A long blue ribbon hung 
from it, and attached to its end was a pen- 
cil. Evangeline rose from the sofa, walked 
to the end of the room, opened her little 
note book and read these lines: 
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“The moon is bright, 

I see it shine, 

It looks in my window, 

I know it’s there, 

It looks quite young, 

I know it’s new 

I'll write some more, 

When I go to the sea shore.” 


“Why did you promise to write more?” 
Rose asked. l 

“Because mama said the poem was 
wonderful when I had it half done, and 
she asked me to write more, and, besides, I 
didn’t know what else to say.” 

Surely Evangeline was a truthful poet, 
if she thus would frankly admit that some 
of her lines were written when she had 
nothing to say! 

Rose was bored. 

She missed bright, cheery Princess 
Polly. 
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How could this strange little egotist 
take the place of the merry friend that she 
loved so dearly? 

“Let’s go out on the terrace,” said Rose. 

She feared if they remained indoors she 
might have to listen to other poems in the 
note book. iE 

“I could read you some more poetry,” 
said Evangeline. 


> 


said 

Rose, “and come out now in the sun- 
= 39 

shine. 


“Oh, save it until another time,’ 


Together they went out on the terrace. 

A great stone vase filled with gaily 
flowering plants stood where the sun 
touched the blossoms, making them fairly 
gorgeous. ““Look!’ said Rose, “isn’t it 
beautiful?’ 

Without replying, Evangeline drew out 
her note book and pencil. 
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“TIl write some poetry about it,” she 
said. 

She seated. herself upon the grass and 
commenced to write. 

- “Tf I don’t jot it down now, I might not 
remember it,” she said, without looking 
up. 

Rose wished she might forget it. 

With a sigh Evangeline looked up at 
Rose. 

“There! she cried, “that’s the best one 
I’ve made for a long time. It’s got a rhyme 
toat!” 

“Will you kave to read it?” Rose asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Evangeline, “I must!” 

“Well, then, perhaps you might as well 
read it now, and after you ve read it we'll 


play.” 
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“The vase stands in the sun, 
The blossoms are rare, 

The vines are hanging graceful 
But I don’t care.” 


“Don’t care for what?’ Rose asked, 
now quite out of patience. 

“Oh, that doesn’t mean anything” said 
the would-be poet, “I only wrote that line 
because I was just bound to have a rhyme, 
no matter how it read!” 

“ I wonder if real poets make their 
” thought Rose, “for if 
they do, why are they great?” 

Evangeline closed the little note book 
and put it in her pocket. “I always have 
it with me, so that I can make a poem about 
anything that I see, and write it down.” 


verses that way, 


“She’s likely to want to write one any 
minute,” thought Rose, but aloud she said: 
“Let’s play something now.” 
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“Play what?” Evangeline asked, but 
every game that Rose named she objected 
to, because she preferred to be reading her 
verses aloud, and after a little time she 
said, “Good-bye” to Rose and sauntered 
home. 

Aunt Rose coming out onto the terrace 
found Rose sitting there alone. 

“I thought Evangeline was with you? 
Couldn’t she stay?” she asked. 

“When she started to go, I didn’t ask 
her to stay longer,” said Rose. 

“I hope you weren’t rude,” Aunt Rose 
said quickly, adding: “She's a nice little 
vd Cae, ee 

“She may be nzce,” said Rose, “but she’s 
awfully stupid. She wants to read her 
verses a// the time, and she won't play any- 
thing.” 

“I don’t think she often plays games. 
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She’s very different from other children.” 

“Princess Polly is different from other 
children,” said Rose quickly. “‘She’s beau- 
tiful and she’s fun to play with.” 

“You may have your dear friend Polly 
Sherwood to visit you,’ Aunt Rose said 
kindly, “but Evangeline is here al} the 
time.” 

“Oh, but ¢raly, Aunt Rose, Pd rather be 
alone all the time than have to be with 
Evangeline Longfellow Jenks and her 
horrid old poetry book.” 

‘Tm sorry you feel like that,” Aunt- 
Rose said, and she hurried away to tell 
Aunt Lois the strange fact that Rose did 
not enjoy the wonderful Jenks child. 


At Sherwood Hall there was great re« 
joicing when the letter from Rose ar 
rived. 
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“Only think,” said Polly, “I’ve read my 
letter three times, and there’s not a single 
thing in it that isn’t cheerful, except that 
she’s lonely.” 

_ “Why, that’s everything,” said Leslie. 
“What’s worse than being lonely?’ 

“Oh, I know,” said Polly, “but I was 
thinking that here she lived in the little 
cottage, and now she has a lovely home. 
She was pretty, even in her plain frocks, 
but she loved fine things, and now she can 
have them, so I am glad of that.” 

“So am I,” said Leslie, “and do you 
know, I think Harry misses her as much 
as we do.” | 

“Anyone would miss Rose,” said Polly, 
“and while I’m sorry to know that she is 
lonely, I can’t help feeling glad that she 
loves me just as much as when she was 
here.” 
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“PIl be your true friend,” said Leslie, 
“and all of the girls love you, and will try 
to make up for Rose. You'll miss her, just 
the same, but we’ll be brighter and gayet 
to cheer you.” 

“But listen to her letter,” said Polly, 
and she read it while Leslie listened 
eagerly. 

“Oh, it’s a dear letter,” cried Leslie, 
“and she says that a little later you’re to 
visit her. Just think what fun to see her 
lovely new home, and when you come 
back you'll tell us all about it.” 

“Indeed I will,’ said Polly, “and 
mama says while I am there I may be 
able to coax her new aunts to let me take 
Rose home with me to visit Sherwood 
Hall.” 

“Oh, then you'll let us come over to see 
her,” said Leslie, “and I guess Rose will 
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see how we all love her. We couldn’t help 
showing it!” 

“PH have a lovely visit,” said Polly, 
“and when Rose comes to see me, we'll do 
everything we can think of to make her 
happy.” 

“And [ve something to tell you,” Les- 
lie said. 

Her sweet eyes were thoughtful, and she 
was not laughing now. 

Polly came closer, with ready sym 
pathy, and put her arm around her. 

“What is it, Leslie?’ she asked. 

“Don’t you know how we’ve all thought 
Harry must be ill? You said at your party 
that he was not nearly so jolly as he used 
to be.” 

“I know,” said Polly, “and zs he really 
sick now ?” | 

“He’s all right now, but let me tell you. 
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He has been so worried that he couldn’t 
enjoy anything, and that’s what made him 
seem so strange,” said Leslie, and then she 
told of the tin box filled with what looked 
like shining gold-pieces. 

Of how he had hidden it, and waited to 
hear if any one had missed it. How he had 
feared that some one might claim it who 
had no right to do so. 

“And all the time he didn’t want it for 
himself. He only cared for the coins for 
what he could buy with them for Rose 
and me. 

“Hes awfully good and generous. I 
can’t help saying it, if he is my brother. 
He pitied Rose, and he wanted to get some 
lovely things for her. He never meant to 
tell all he wanted to do for her, but when 
he found that she had gone, and she was 
to have everything that she needed, he 
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broke down and told papa all about 
e 

“What dzd he say?’ Polly asked. 

“Oh, he looked so quiet, and he said: 
‘Bring the box to me.’ 

“Harry went and got it, and I held my 
breath, while I waited to hear what papa 
would say. 

“Papa lifted the cover and looked in. 
Then he laughed, yes, ¢ru/y laughed! And 
the next moment he had put his arm 
was just 


around Harry, and Harry 
crying! 

“Then Papa said, “Harry, dear little 
son, this coin is only imitation. It isn’t real 
money. It is worthless. I can’t imagine 
why anyone should have taken the trouble 
to hide it.’ 

“Then he told Harry always to come to 
him when anything troubled him, and 
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Harry promised, and said he hadn’t been 
so happy for weeks: And papa said: 
“You were wrong to hide it, but your 
wish to help cheer Rose was generous. 
You've suffered so much that I am sure 
you will never do anything like that again. 
“Your worried little mind has pun- 
ished you enough. I shall not need to cor- 
rect you. Your own heart will surely do 
that. l 
“ ‘To cheer you, my boy, Pll give youa 
little larger allowance this week, but I 
shall wish to have you spend it all for a 
pretty gift for little Rose. You can do 
without any of it this week, if you really 
wish to cheer her.’ ” 
“And what did Harry say?’ Polly 
asked with shining eyes. 
“Oh, he laughed and cried together, and 
now he’s just like himself.” 
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“He's the best boy in the world,” said 
Polly, “and Rob Lindsey is next best.” 

Lena came running up the driveway to 
join them. 

“Only think,” she cried, “all the girls 
are saying that Rose Atherton is the lucki- 
est child in the world, and Blanche Bur- 
ton’s cousin lives in the same town where 
Great-Aunt Rose lives, and she says the 
house is truly grand. Isn’t it fine?’ 

Of course Polly read the sweet letter 
Rose had sent her, and Lena was quite as 
glad as Leslie had been to hear from her. 

“Let’s send her a letter that a// of us 
can write,” said Polly. “I mean, I'll write 
a page, then you and Leslie can each write 
a page, and we'll put it, in one envelope, 
and when she opens it Rose will feel as if 
we three were talking to her.” 

“That’s fine,” said Leslie. 
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“And we ll do it,” cried Lena. 

“And when I visit her,” said Polly, “P1H 
write and tell you all what a lovely time 
I’m having, and when she comes here we'll | 
have a jolly visit.” 

Thus the little friends Pee to keep 
Rose’s friendship. 

Those who have learned to love Prin- 
cess Polly and her little friend, Rose Ath- 
erton, who would lke to know of the 
merry times at Sherwood Hall, and of 
what happened to Rose, may read of all 
these in 


“PRINCESS POLLY’S PLAYMATES.” 
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